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EDITORIAL 


Before  It's  Too  Late 


LIKE  it  or  not,  from  now  on  most  of  Virginia  is  to  be  either  en- 
gulfed in  or  profoundly  affected  by  the  twentieth-century  phenomenon 
that  has  been  named  Megalopolis — the  huge  string  of  cities,  suburbs 
and  satellite  areas  that  already  stretches  from  southern  New  Hamp- 
shire to  northern  Virginia  and  shows  little  sign  of  slowing  its 
sprawling  growth.  There  can  be  no  turning  back,  no  arresting  of 
time  in  its  flight,  no  halting  of  the  inexorable  march  of  history. 
Nor  is  there  good  reason  to  wish  to  do  so,  for  there  is  nothing  inher- 
ently bad  about  a  fifth  of  the  country's  population  choosing  to  live 
and  work  on  a  mere  one  thousandth  of  the  nation's  land. 

But  there  is  an  unloveliness  that  pervades  much  of  this  eastern 
seaboard  of  the  United  States — an  unloveliness  compounded  of 
billboards  and  litter,  tasteless  gaudiness  and  weary  drabness;  deaf- 
ening noise  and  traffic  nightmare;  polluted  waters,  smoke,  and  the 
fetid  breath  of  industry — and  this  uglification  tends  to  spill  over 
into  surrounding  regions,  and  precedes  Megalopolis'  advancing 
frontier  by  many  hundreds  of  miles.  The  most  affluent  sector  of 
the  most  affluent  society  on  earth  is  also  the  most  ravenous,  and 
the  most  "effluent"  as  well.  What  resources  it  does  not  consume  it 
desecrates  with  its  wastes  and  by-products.  What  has  happened 
and  is  happening  to  the  Potomac  River  Basin  is  a  case  in  point. 
The  river  itself  now  serves  mainly  as  a  tertiary  sewage  treatment 
area  for  most  of  the  residents  of  the  entire  basin,  and  its  environ- 
mental conditions  have  been  described  by  competent  biologists  as 
"typical  of  the  final  basin  of  a  waste  stabilization  system." 

Four  months  ago  Commission  of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries  and 
State  Division  of  Parks  personnel  began  working  with  Pennsylvania, 
Maryland,  West  Virginia  and  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  per- 
sonnel on  a  "model,  monumental,  conservation  plan"  for  the  Po- 
tomac to  "demonstrate  what  could  be  done  to  turn  a  polluted, 
shabby  river  in  a  large  metropolitan  area,  into  one  which  would  con- 
tribute in  an  outstanding  way  to  outdoor  recreation  and  better  living." 
This  is  a  gigantic  undertaking  for  the  Potomac,  perhaps  to  some 
degree  even  a  visionary  one,  but  no  lesser  efforts  will  serve  to  stem 
the  spreading  Megalopolitan  blight.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
will  present  the  plan  to  the  President  later  this  summer. 

Next  fall  our  Governor  will  receive  a  report  on  two  years'  work 
by  the  Virginia  Outdoor  Recreation  Study  Commission,  and  early  in 
1966  the  General  Assembly  will  review  the  Commission's  studies  and 
act  upon  its  recommendations.  In  all  probability  some  permanent 
state  agency  will  soon  be  handed  the  responsibility  for  coordinating 
the  planning  for  outdoor  recreation  in  Virginia  for  the  balance  of 
this  century.  We  suggest  that,  as  a  start  toward  a  comprehensive  state 
outdoor  recreation  plan,  a  program  similar  in  grand  concept  and 
purpose  to  that  now  envisaged  for  the  Potomac  be  developed  in 
Virginia,  by  Virginians,  for  the  conservation  of  adequate  natural 
outdoor  recreational  resources  in  each  of  our  own  major  interior 
river  basins — specifically  the  Rappahannock  and  the  James — that 
are  most  immediately  threatened  by  unplanned  and  unguided  urban 
and  suburban  sprawl.  Ours  is  a  time  of  rapid  growth  and  breathtak- 
ing change,  but  we  are  not  without  the  vision  and  the  ability  to 
choose  our  way.  As  it  was  our  forefathers'  dream  to  conquer  and 
tame  a  wild  continent,  so  it  is  ours  to  build  upon  it.  But  progress 
and  wealth  will  be  dull  and  unrewarding  indeed,  and  outdoor  recrea- 
tion an  abysmal  failure,  if  there  be  no  opportunity  preserved  to 
enjoy  occasionally  the  solitude,  the  stillness,  and  the  beauty  of  un- 
contaminated  natural  surroundings. — J.  F.  Mc. 


LETTERS 


Credit  Due 

I  have  been  very  happy  to  see  among  other 
fine  articles  in  the  May  issue  of  Virginia 
Wildlife  some  material  and  pictures  about 
our  beloved  Nature  Camp.  May  I  call  your 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  article  by  Ken 
Frank  was  published  on  p.  13  of  the  Winter, 
1965,  issue  of  Old  Dominion  Gardener?  We 
should  like  credit  for  this  reprint  in  a  future 
issue  of  Virginia  Wildlife,  which  is  one  of 
our  favorite  magazines.  Mrs.  Schilling  sent  us 
the   article. 

Mrs.  Stevens  Hughes,  Editor 
Old  Dominion  Gardener 
Mrs.  Schilling  also  provided  the  Nature  Camp 
material  that  appeared  in  Virginia  Wildlife, 
with  permission  to  print  Mr.  Frank's  remarks 
from  last  year's  closing  exercises.  We  gladly 
acknowledge,  however,  that  Old  Dominion 
Gardener  was  first. — Ed. 

Two  Questions 

I  have  two  questions  that  I  would  appreciate 
the  answers  to  very  much.  There  seems  to  be 
much  confusion  on  these  subjects  in  this  im- 
mediate area,  as  no  one  seems  to  know  exact- 
ly  the   right    answer. 

First,  if  a  stream  or  river  is  posted  on  both 
sides,  can  I  wade  or  float  a  boat  through  this 
water    and    fish    without    trespassing? 

.Secondly,  when  fishing  from  a  boat  do  I 
have  to  have  a  life  preserver  when  I  do  not 
use  a  motor? 

L.  F.  Meadows,  Jr. 
Waynesboro 
//  a  stream  is  posted  on  both  sides,  it  may  be 
waded  or  floated  without  trespassing  only  if 
the  stream  itself  is  public  or  navigable  water. 
Whether  a  landowner's  riparian  rights  give 
him  actual  ownership  of  a  stream,  and  hence 
the  right  to  post  it,  can  be  determined  with 
certainty  only  by  reference  to  the  recorded 
deed  to  the  property.  Your  local  game  warden 
usually  can  tell  you  whether  a  particular 
stream  is   private   or  public. 

You  are  not  required  by  law  to  have  a  life 
preserver  in  a  boat  that  is  not  powered  me- 
chanically, but  it  is  a  real  good  idea  to  take 
one  along  anyway.  A  boat  is  considered  poiv- 
ered  if  it  has  a  motor  installed  or  attached, 
whether  such   motor  is  actually  in  use  or  not. 

—Ed. 

Sights  High-Flying  Eagle 

APROPOS  of  your  July  1964  issue  with  cover 
picture  of  the  bald  eagle,  I  thought  that  the 
sighting  of  such  a  bird  on  May  11th  might 
be   of   interest. 

About  ten  minutes  out  of  Roanoke,  over 
Botetourt  County,  I  spotted  this  bird  flying 
east  to  west  approximately  100  feet  below  our 
plane.  Our  altimeter  read  3800  feet.  Since 
the  Roanoke  Airport's  designated  elevation  is 
1200  feet  above  sea  level,  I  judge  that  this 
bird  was  flying  2.500  feet  above  the  ground. 

It  was  a  magnificent  sight  and  the  thought, 
as  expressed  in  your  magazine  article,  that 
this  bird  is  fast  vanishing  is  most  distressing. 

William  P.  Moore,  Jr. 

Charlottesville 


RESPONSIBILITIES  OF  HUNTERS 


By  C.  R.  GUTERMLTH 
Vice  President.    Wildlife  Management  Institute 

MANY  people  who  go  afield  each  fall  feel  that  they 
have  fulfilled  their  public  responsibilities  as  soon  as 
they  have  bought  their  hunting  licenses  and  have 
made  a  conscientious  effort  to  obey  the  game  laws.  But  if 
the  concept  of  responsibility  of  the  hunting  public  goes  no 
deeper  than  these  fundamental  acts  of  compliance,  public 
hunting  definitely  will  be  in  trouble. 

All  of  us  have  been  made  aware  of  the  .seriousness  of  the 
antifirearms  movement  in  the  last  year.  Most  hunters  deplore 
the  unreasonable  and  unreasoning  attitudes  of  extremists  in 
the  antifirearms  camp  who  would  be  content  only  if  no 
civilian  could  own  a  gun  of  any  kind.  Yet  every  year  a 
small  segment  of  the  hunting  public  plavs  directly  into  the 
hands  of  these  extremists  by  supplying  them  with  the  basis 
for  their  propaganda.  That  irresponsible  minority  includes 
the  trigger-happy  screwballs  who  cause  many  of  the  hunting 
accidents,  irritate  landowners  and  offend  other  thoughtful 
people. 

We  would  be  less  than  honest  if  we  denied  that  such 
people  exist  in  the  hunting  fraternity.  It  is  true  that  they 
are  comparativelv  few.  but  it  takes  only  one  or  two  in  a 
neighborhood  to  sour  the  reputation  of  all  hunters.  When 
a  farmer  has  to  chase  valuable  livestock  back  through  a  gate 
left  open  by  a  trespasser:  when  a  housewife  hears  bird  shot 
rattle  off  the  kitchen  window;  or  when  some  overeager  deer 
hunter  shoots  first  and  looks  afterward,  everyone  of  us  who 
enjoys  hunting  loses  something.  We  should  recognize,  too. 
that  angry  or  frightened  people  tend  to  exaggerate.  Spent 
bird  shot  dropping  accidentally  into  a  farmyard  from  a  dis- 
tance often  becomes  in  the  retelling  a  deliberate  act  of 
assault.  One  empty  can  tossed  into  a  field  by  a  hunter  can 
become  a  city  dump  in  the  eyes  of  the  farmer  who  has  to  dis- 
engage it  from  his  corn  picker.  These  stories,  seized  upon 
and  magnified  by  the  antifirearms  proponents,  blacken  the 
eye  of  the  law-abiding  sportsman  and  play  directly  into  the 
hands  of  those  who  would  end  hunting  and  the  right  to  keep 
and  bear  arms.  Mf)st  farmers  and  ranchers  are  not  antihunter 
or  antifirearms,  but  they  are  for  protecting  their  rights  as  a 
property  owner.  That  basic  American  right  must  not  be 
ignored. 

Because  hunting  is  one  of  the  most  diversified  and  cos- 
mopolitan of  sports,  engaged  in  by  people  of  all  ages  and 
backgrounds  and  from  every  walk  of  life,  it  is  inevitable 
that  we  always  shall  be  plagued  by  the  presence  of  some 
unsavory  characters  in  our  midst.  These  are  the  game  hogs, 
the  perennial  game  law  violators,  the  trespassers,  and  poach- 
ers. Fully  as  reprehensible  arc  the  drunks,  the  fence  cutters. 
litterers,  and  "drive  the  car  through  the  crops"  boys,  the 
thieves,  and  other  assorted  hoodlums. 

One  responsibility  of  the  hunter,  and  an  important  one, 
is  to  do  everything  po.ssible  to  eliminate  this  element.  Too 
many  sportsmen  ivitness  the  acts  of  these  individuals  and  do 
nothing  about  it.  If  more  sportsmen  jotted  down  the 
automobile  license  numbers  of  those  guilty  of  flagrant  law 
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It  is  a  responsibility  O'f  hunters  to  keep  abreast  of  new  developments 
in  wildlife  management,  and,  thus  informed,  to  insist  that  regulations 
are    based    upon    sound    biology    rather    than    upon    whim    and    prejudice, 

violations  and  reported  them  to  the  landowner  and  the 
proper  authorities,  it  would  do  much  to  eliminate  this  in- 
considerate and  sometimes  lawless  element.  If  necessary. 
//(('  law-abiding  hunter  should  be  prepared  and  ivilling  to 
back  up  his  charges  in  court  as  a  witness  in  the  more  serious 
cases. 

The  average  hunter,  while  deploring  the  acts  of  the  vandal 
and  game  hog,  usually  does  not  want  to  get  involved.  All 
I  can  say  is  that  whenever  lawless  acts  occur,  the  law-abiding 
sportsman  already  is  involved.  Inevitably  the  behavior  of 
this  minority  group  results  in  additional  posting,  and  it 
gives  the  antihunting  and  antifirearms  groups  some  of  their 
best  ammunition.  Hunters  and  shooters  have  to  realize 
that  they  can  open  fewer  gates  by  good  performance  than 
one  hooligan  can  close  by  thoughtlessness  or  indifference. 

There  is  another  segment  of  the  hunting  fraternity  that 
also  is  playing  into  the  hands  of  the  antihunting  and  anti- 

When    a    farmer    has    to    chase    valuable    livestock    back    through    a    gate 
left    open    by    a    careless    hunter,    everyone    loses. 


Adapted    from   address   at    the   annual    meeting   of   the   National    Rifle   Asso- 
ciation   of   America,    March    28,    1966. 
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firearms  faction.  They  are  basically  good  citizens  who 
knowingly  would  break  no  law.  hut  their  acts  in  the  field 
often  are  as  dangerous  to  legal  hunting  as  those  of  the 
deliberate  outlaw.  Frequently  they  are  newcomers  to  hiuit- 
ing.  Some  are  youngsters.  They  are  avid  to  make  a  kill, 
and  their  knowledge  of  gun  handling  and  safety  principles 
is  rudimentary. 

Most  of  these  people  would  be  offended  to  be  lumped  with 
criminals.  They  would  be  among  the  first  to  take  action  if 
they  saw  someone  break  a  neighbor's  window,  and  they 
are  careful  to  obey  all  traffic  laws.  Yet  because  of  ignorance, 
carelessness,  or  thoughtlessness  these  same  good  citizens. 
as  hunters,  may  be  guilty  of  serious  violations  of  the  sports- 
man's code,  or  of  the  law  itself.  If  they  do  not  find  game, 
they  may  sight  in  their  rifles  on  traffic  signs  or  pattern  their 
shotguns  on  the  walls  of  farm  buildings.  They  may  shoot 
at  songbirds  or  protected  species.  Hunters  and  shooters  often 
boast  of  killing  hawks  and  eagles  without  realizing  that  in 
many  states  hawks  are  now  protected  by  law  and  eagles 
by  an  Act  of  Congress.  It  is  one  thing  to  know  your  firearm, 
and  to  be  a  crack  shot,  but  it  is  equally  important  to  the 
future  of  hunting  to  know  where  that  round  is  headed  as  the 
trigger  is  squeezed.  Shooting  nongame  birds  is  a  sure  way 
of  increasing  public  prejudices  against  sportsmen  and  of 
decreasing  the  acreage  open  to  hunting. 

Another  responsihilitr  of  every  hunter  is  to  elevate  his  own 
personal  standards  of  ethics — the  higher  they  are,  the  better 
hunting  will  he  in  the  future.  In  waterfowl  shooting,  it  is 
an  easy  matter  in  this  day  of  crowded  marshes  to  lapse  into 
the  sky-busting  habit,  to  try  for  birds  beyond  the  sure  killing 
range  of  the  shot  pattern.  Yet  few  acts  are  more  destructive 
of  sport,  more  irritating  to  other  hunters,  or  more  wasteful 
of  game.  Then  again,  it  is  tempting,  when  a  hunter  has 
crouched  in  a  blind  all  day  without  seeing  a  duck,  to  extend 
his  shooting  beyond  the  legal  closing  hours.  It  likewi.se  is 
difficult  for  some  hunters  to  pass  up  a  shot  at  a  nice  buck 
seen  inside  the  highway  safety  zones  imposed  by  most 
state  laws.  Whenever  a  hunter  yields  to  such  temptations,  he 
lowers  his  own  standards  and  those  of  the  sport  that  we 
cherish.  Observance  of  game  laws  is  one  of  the  first  marks  of 
sportsmanship.  Hunters  should  undertake  to  know  the  rea- 
sons for  game  regulations;  then  they  would  be  more  under- 


standable. 

Some  unintentional  violations  may  be  fostered  by  am- 
biguous or  misleading  wording  in  hunting  regulations.  It 
is  the  prime  responsibility  of  fish  and  game  departments 
to  word  their  laws  and  regulations  as  clearly  and  con- 
cisely as  possible.  Sometimes,  however,  the  game  commis- 
sions and  law  enforcement  personnel  do  not  recognize  the 
gobbledegook  in  their  game  codes  until  it  is  pointed  out  to 
them.  They  are  not  trying  to  deceive  or  trap  hunters,  even 
though  this  has  happened.  Although  the  states  should  take 
action  on  their  own.  it  is  a  responsibility  of  the  hunter  to 
see  that  his  game  commission  issues  regulations  that  he  and 
the  others  can   understand. 

Certainlv  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  hunter  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  times  and  to  see  that  hunting  regulations  are 
based  upon  biological  need  rather  than  upon  the  prejudices 
and  whims  of  politically  influential  laymen.  Resistance  to 
change  by  the  hunters  themselves  usually  is  the  major 
stumbling  block  that  prevents  the  adoption  of  scientifically 
based  hunting  regulations. 

The  perennial  squabble  over  deer  regulations  is  a  case  in 
point.  The  traditional  hunting  season  in  one  area  may  be  for 
six  days  with  bucks  only  as  legal  game.  Yet  just  across  the 
line,  hunters  may  be  taking  any  deer  in  a  month-long  season. 
From  a  standpoint  of  hunting  territory,  deer  range,  and  the 
number  of  licensed  hunters,  both  areas  may  be  almost  iden- 
tical. The  major  difference  often  is  that  sportsmen  in  one 
area  are  resisting  the  application  of  new  biological  knowl- 
edge while  those  in  the  other  area  are  benefiting  from 
scientific   management. 

A  similar  case  could  be  made  for  nearly  every  other 
aspect  of  resident  game  in  most  states.  It  is  ridiculous  for 
the  states  to  hire  highly  trained  and  competent  wildlife 
biologists  and  then  disregard  or  reject  their  recommenda- 
tions when  fixing  hunting  regulations.  This  is  like  paying 
fees  for  a  thorough  physical  checkup  and  then  treating  any 
ailments  disclo.sed   with   home   remedies. 

These,  as  I  see  it,  are  the  major  responsibilities  of  the 
hunter.  They  are  important  responsibilities,  and  will  be- 
come more  significant  as  time  passes.  If  more  of  our  hunters 
will  accept  them  now,  hunting  will  be  a  much  more  enjoyable 
and  rewarding  experience  in  the  future. 


Bird   shot  rattling    off  roofs   and    windows,    and    overeager   hunters  who    shoot    first    and    look    afterward,    bring    criticism    down    upon    the    heads    of    all 
hunters  and    provide   ammunition   for   the   proponents   of   antifirearms   legislation  who   would   end   all    hunting   and   the   right  to   keep   and    bear   arms. 
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WHILE  the  boundary  separating  man  from  beast  must 
always  be  shadowy,  our  native  wild  animals  in  many 
instances  seem  determined  to  cross  the  line  and 
identify  themselves  with  their  human  neighbors.  Contrary  to 
popular  belief  man's  activities  have  not  always  been  detri- 
mental to  w'oodland  creatures  and  some  species  thrive  on 
the  association.  Nearly  every  country  dweller  can  tell  either 
awed  or  irate  tales  of  the  wildlife  around  his  area  of 
cultivation.  This  mingling  of  animals,  human  and  wild, 
has  incidents  that  range  from  tragedy  to  pure  comedy. 

As  everyone  knows,  the  skunk  is  a  mild  little  gentleman 
in  evening  dress  who  carries  a  gun  which  he  prefers  not  to 
use  as  he  is  peaceful  at  heart.  He  walks  proudly  and  self- 
assured  on  the  soles  of  his  feet,  not  the  toes,  as  do  many 
other  mammals.  With  head  held  high  and  immaculately 
groomed,  he.  a  suave  cosmopolitan,  starts  his  nocturnal 
rounds  of  favorite  dining  places. 

He  knows  where  the  wasps  have  an  underground  nest 
and  stops  to  daintily  paw  out  the  comb  and  eat  the  larvae. 
Then  he  meanders  on  with  his  tail  only  slightly  elevated,  for 
he  feels  rather  sure  that  the  people  who  live  in  the  house  on 
the  knoll  have  finally  left  the  outdoor  grounds  to  go  inside 
the  house  where  they  belong. 

There  are  a  few  tidbits  left  under  the  picnic  table  which 
he  tastes  but  decides  the  cicadas  and  crickets  in  the  grass 
below  the  old  rail  fence  are  more  to  his  liking.  So  he  slips 
down  to  the  ledge  below  the  fence  just  as  my  husband  comes 
out  of  the  house  into  the  dark  night  with  a  dishpan  full  of 
greasy  water  which  he  flings  over  the  rail  fence  onto  the 
grassy  ledge. 

My  husband  came  back  into  the  house  saying.  "You 
know.  I  threw  the  dishwater  on  some  animal  for  I  heard  it 
go  rustling  off.  I'll  get  the  flashlight  and  see  if  I  can  tell 
what  it  was."  By  then  the  flashlight  was  unnecessary.  Our 
noses  told  us  immediately,  definitely,  positively,  that  for 
once  there  walked  a  skunk  who  had  been  sprayed  first. 

We  laughed  until  we  wept  at  the  idea  of  that  once 
debonair  little  guy  now  rolling  and  twisting  in  the  leaves 
trying  to  rid  himself  of  the  smell  and  feel  of  dishwater  too 
greasy  to  go  down  the  sink.  We  wondered  if  we  should  take 
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out  a  can  of  tomato  juice  to  him.  the  panacea  for  skunk 
spray. 

The  place  is  probably  skunk  haven  as  the  Hazel  River 
provides  frogs,  fish  and  turtle  eggs.  There  are  hollow  logs 
and  rock  cavities  for  dens.  The  ground  is  rolling  and  well- 
watered  with  heavy  cover  and  there  are  outbuildings  they 
love  to  make  headquarters.  Once  a  skunk  stakes  out  a  loca- 
tion it  remains  his  home  as  he  is  not  a  wanderer. 

That  is  what  worries  us  as  we  have  two  friendly,  curious 
Siamese  cats  who  also  call  the  place  home.  We  hope  our 
visitor  departed  after  the  night  of  the  dishwater  deluge  and 
has  warned  all  other  skunks  of  the  danger  that  lurks  over 
the  ledge  of  the  house  that  sits  on  the  knoll  above  the  river. 

There  is  a  long  lane  that  leads  to  our  house  from  the  state 
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road.  Along  this  lane  there  is  a  groundhog  den.  We  often 
saw  one  munching  nonchalantly  on  clover  as  we  drove  by. 
Or  we  would  see  a  ball  of  coarse  grizzly  brown  fur  dive  pell- 
mell  into  the  burrow.  In  June  there  were  three  babies  which 
we  tiptoed  up  the  lane  to  watch  as  they  wrestled  in  play. 
The  mother  stood  on  her  hind  legs  on  the  pile  of  dirt  at 
the  entrance  which  was  her  lookout  tower,  blunt  nose  pointed 
in  the  air  and  ears  cocked  to  listen. 

It  was  fascinating  to  think  of  the  complicated  home  under 
the  earth  that  housed  the  family.  The  parents  acting  as 
miniature  bulldozers  had  excavated  passages,  created  vari- 
ous chambers  and  exits.  There  was  a  room  for  a  nest,  a 
room  for  their  toilet  needs.  Just  then  a  pebble  rolled  under 
my  foot  and  the  mother  whistled  to  her  babies  and  they  all 
disappeared  into  the  burrow.  Baby  groundhogs  seemed  to 
be  a  mother  groundhog's  business.  Where  was  the  father? 

We  found  out  by  chance  that  Father  spent  his  summer 
days  lolling  on  a  low  branch  of  a  tree  watching  the  cars 
pass  on  the  state  road  by  our  lane.  The  first  time  we  saw 
him  sprawled  out  on  the  limb  we  backed  the  car  to  take  a 
better,  incredulous  look.  To  our  knowledge  groundhogs  did 
not  climb.  This  one  did.  When  we  returned  he  was  still  there 
and  as  we  drove  down  the  lane  the  mother  groundhog 
hastened  her  little  brood  into  the  den.  We  will  never  know 
if  father  groundhog  daily  escaped  domestic  duties,  if  he 
was  hen-pecked  and  chased  away  from  home,  or  if  he  just 
simply  enjoyed  watching  the  rural  traffic  go  by. 

We  like  crows.  Most  people  consider  them  bird-delinquents 
with  a  long  list  of  violations  that  range  from  petty  larceny 
to  murder.  Be  that  as  it  may.  they  are  picturesque  additions 
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birds  in  mind. 

In.stead,  the  small  birds  preferred  the  grain  and  suet.  A 
curious  crow  decided  to  sample  the  offering.  Rather  timidly, 
if  such  a  thing  can  be  said  about  a  crow,  it  took  a  small 
bite,  gulped,  then  took  another  until  its  great  beak  was 
full  before  it  flew  off  to  swallow.  Then  it  sat  back  on  a 
limb  and  gave  raucous  shouts.  Another  crow  answered  and 
sailed  into  sight,  circled,  and  lit  on  the  fence  and  then  to  the 
ground.  It.  too,  tasted  cautiously  before  it  grabbed  up  a 
beak-full  and  took  off.  That  is  how  it  started. 

Every  weekend  we  feed  four  to  six  big,  shiny  black  crows 
who  consider  us  their  dearest  friends.  We  swear  they  have 
a  sentinel  up  the  road  waiting  for  us  on  Friday  afternoons, 
for  by  the  time  we  reach  the  house  they  are  there  cawing 
strong,  black  notes  of  welcome.  Any  cook  likes  to  see  the  food 
she  has  prepared  eaten  with  relish,  so  it  is  truly  fun  to 
watch  the  gusty  appreciation  of  these  birds  for  the  left-over 
scraps.  If  snow  falls  to  bury  the  food,  the  crows  wade  through 
the  deep,  white  stuff  with  their  large  feet  acting  like  plows  to 
turn  back  the  snow  and  uncover  the  tidbits. 

There  are  several  bulky,  trashy  nests  in  the  treetops  on  the 
place  that  have  been  crow  cradles.  Only  once  was  a  nest 
close  enough  to  the  house  for  us  to  hear  the  constant 
whimpering  and  mewing  of  the  young.  From  a  hilly  rise  we 
could  get  a  glimpse  as  the  half-naked  babies  with  their  ugly 
bodies,  large  heads,  open  mouths  and  incessant  demands  for 
food  squirmed  about  the  rim  of  the  nest.  The  parents  were 
tenderly  devoted  to  their  fledglings.  We  missed  seeing  the 
young  birds  leave  the  nest  but  have  an  idea  they  may  be 
the  ones  who  now  eat  at  our  table. 

There  is  undoubtedly  a  highly  developed  means  of  com- 
munication among  the  group  as  they  call  constantly  and  are 
a  social,  flocking  outfit.  A  cry  of  alarm  brings  forth  a  whole 
troop  of  screaming  relatives.  The  crow's  call  is  harsh,  de- 
manding or  protesting,  and  the  whole  body  bobs  with  the 
intensity  of  the  effort.  I  have  read  that  the  crow  can  also 
sing  sweetly  in  a  musical  warble,  but  this  song  is  seldom 
heard.  Maybe  some  day  the  miracle  will  happen  and  our 
crows  will  sing  softly,  sweetly  for  their  supper. 

Because  we  are  humans  it  is  easy  to  personify  the  animals 
and  birds  which  cross  our  paths  and  smile  at  their  idio- 
syncrasies. Perhaps  if  they  can  do  the  same  thing,  transpose 
our  peculiarities  into  bird  and  animal  behavior,  they  have 
as  great  a  laugh  at  our  expense. 
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to  the  landscape  in  their  suits  of  glossy  black  with  violet 
reflections.  They  are  exceedingly  clever,  and,  what's  more, 
they  chase  away  every  hawk  that  dares  to  fly  over  our  acres. 
By  now  the  crows  are  fiercely  possessive  of  us  and  our  land 
because  they  board  with  us.  They  thrive  on  home-cooked 
food. 

This  foolish  state  of  affairs  got  underway  last  winter. 
We  kept  the  bird  feeders  full  of  grain  for  the  small  birds 
and  squirrels.  We  noticed  the  crows  picking  warily  at  the 
hard,  dry  corn  as  if  they  didn't  much  care  for  it.  They 
seemed  very  nervous,  like  intruders,  and  the  slightest  mo- 
tion from  the  window  sent  them  soaring,  wide-winged,  in 
fright.  I  was  not  trying  to  woo  them  when  I  pitched  out  a 
bowl  of  left-over  table  scraps  as  I   really  had   the  smaller 
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MILLET  is  a  common  name  gi\eii  to  \arious  species 
of  grass,  and  comes  from  the  Latin  mille.  meaninsr 
a  thousand,  referring  possibly  to  the  many  seeds  of 
some  species.  We  shall  use  the  name  to  designate  the  grasses 
of  the  genus  Echinochloa,  a  word  derived  from  the  Greek 
and  translated  as  "hedgehog  grass,"  a  reference  to  the 
seed  heads  of  the  genus. 

The  seeds  of  millets  have  great  value  as  wildlife  food 
and  are  especially  favored  by  ducks,  being  eaten  by  some 
twenty-one  species  including  mallards,  pintails,  greenwinged 
teal,  blue-winged  teal.  American  widgeon,  black  ducks,  gad- 
walls,  lesser  scaup,  greater  scaup,  shovelers,  and  American 
goldeneyes.  They  are  listed  sixth  in  the  percentages  of  total 
game  duck  foods.  One  lesser  scaup  stomach  contained  two 
thousand  seeds. 

Stems  and  lea\es  of  millets  are  eaten  by  geese,  mallards, 
pintails,  and  green-winged   teal. 

Echinochloas  also  provide  food  for  purple  gallinules.  soras. 
Wilson's  snipe,  mourning  doves,  little  blue  herons,  ring- 
necked  |)heasants,  muskrats  and  rabbits. 

The   millets  are  a   confusing  group   to   identify,   for   each 


species  may  have  several  forms  or  varieties,  with  or  without 
bristles  on  the  seed  heads,  and  varying  in  size  and  growth 
according  to  the  environment  in  which  they  grow.  Most 
of  them  will  grow  in  either  a  wet  or  dry  locale. 

Rest  knov\  11  is  probably  the  barnyard  grass.  Echinuchloa 
(Tuagalli.  also  known  as  cockspur  grass,  wild  millet,  blue- 
duck  food,  shank  grass,  or  rice-cousin.  A  native  of  Europe, 
it  is  almost  cosmopolitan  in  its  range.  In  ancient  Asia,  seeds 
of  this  grain  were  dried  and  ground  into  meal  for  mush.  We 
do  not  know  exactly  when  or  where  it  was  introduced  into 
this  country,  but  early  botanist  Elliott  found  it  as  a  weed 
in  rice  fields. 

This  is  a  tall,  coarse  grass,  often  purplish  in  color.  Flowers 
may  be  fragrant.  One  seed  head  can  contain  forty  thousand 
seeds.  Barnyard  grass  thrives  in  either  wet  or  dry  soil  and 
tolerates  a  certain  amount  of  alkalinity  or  salinity.  Seeds 
are  especially  relished  bv  turke\s.  mourning  doves,  king 
rails,  mallards,  and  blue  geese. 

Fernald  lists  Japane.se  millet  as  a  separate  species. 
Echinochloa  jnimcnhurct.  Init  in  the  Manual  of  Grasses. 
Hitchcock  makes  it  a  \arietv  of  L.  crusiialli.  This  is  a  larije 


A    fine,    attractive    stand    of 
Echinochloa  polystachys,   plant- 
ed   as    wildfowl    food. 
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grass,  with  heavy  seed  heads  and  was  euhivated  in  Asia  both 
for  fodder  and  for  grain  food.  Seed  is  often  sold  in  this 
country  under  the  name  "billion  dollar"  grass. 

Echinochloa  pungens.  with  its  varieties,  is  very  similar  to 
the  barnyard  grass.  This  is  very  variable  in  form,  but  one 
\ariety.  coarctata,  has  its  seeds  crowded  into  more  compart 
heads  than  the  typical  open  sprawled  panicle  of  the  cocks- 
pur  grass. 

Jungle  rice.  Echinochloa  colonum.  is  the  smallest  of  the 
millets,  with  a  narrow  seed  head.  It  also  has  a  form  with 
purple  banded  leaves.  This  is  an  old  world  native,  often  a 
weed  in  rice  fields,  as  it  will  do  well  in  shallow  water.  The 
seed  are  especially  relished  bv  the  fulvous  tree  ducks,  mal- 
lards,  bobolinks,  and  king  rails. 

Echinochloa  polystachys  has  very  thick  and  abundant  seed 
heads.  It  is  aquatic  or  subaquatic  or  will  thrive  in  partially 
flooded  soils.  A  native  of  the  West  Indies  and  of  South  Ameri- 
ca, it  was  first  planted  in  Texas  and  Louisiana  and  has 
naturalized  itself  eastward.  It  is  also  planted  in  some  areas 
for  wildlife  food,  giving  a  prodigious  crop  of  seeds. 

Water  millet.  Echinochloa  walteri,  was  named  for  South 
Carolina  botanist  Thomas  Walter,  and  is  believed  to  be  a 
native  American.  Its  seeds  were  used  for  food  by  the  In- 
dians. This  millet  can  also  be  variable  in  form.  It  can  grow 
in  rather  deep  water  and  can  tolerate  some  salinity.  It  is  a 
large  grass,  common  in  the  marshes  of  the  Southeast,  where 
it  grows  to  nine  feet  tall,  with  hairy,  long-awned  seed  heads. 

All  of  the  Echinochloa  millets  are  annuals  and  can  be 
easily  propagated  from  seed.  Wildlife  authorities  recommend 
that  they  be  planted  to  provide  food  for  waterfowl  and  game 
birds.  They  can  be  used  in  wet  areas  where  they  can  be 
a  crop  for  wildlife  on  what  would  otherwise  be  waste 
ground.  They  are  particularly  adaptable  for  use  for  water- 
fowl wintering  in  the  South. 


The   millets   come   In    many    species,    with    a    wide   variety   in    appearance. 

Clockwise,     bsginning     with     the     heavy     head,     top     right:     Echinochloa 

irumentacea;  Echinochloa  colonum;  Echinochloa  pungens,  var.   coarctata; 

Echinochloa  polystachys;  Echinochloa  walteri;  Echinochloa  crusgalli. 
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ANOTHER   backlash.    I    threw   my   new    bait-casting   rod 
/-^    down  in  disgust,  and  started  rowing  to  shore. 

"Wait,  son ;   maybe  I  can  help  you."  bellowed  an 
angler  from  across  the  lake. 

I  stopped  the  boat  and  waited  for  him  to  row  over. 

"I've  been  watching  you  cast  for  the  last  few  minutes  and 
1  think  I  know  what  you've  been  doing  wrong."  Picking  up 
my  rod,  he  pointed  to  the  lure — "First  of  all,  this  lure  is  too 
light  for  your  rod."  After  he'd  rummaged  through  his 
tackle  box  for  a  moment,  he  held  up  a  monstrous  plug  with 
three  sets  of  treble  hooks.  "This  lure  is  the  proper  weight 
for  a  stiff-action  rod  such  as  yours."  He  tied  the  lure  to  my 
leader,  gripped  the  rod  in  his  right  hand,  and  an  effortless 
cast  .sailed  smoothly  to  the  bank.  "See,  the  only  difference 
between  my  cast  and  yours  was  that  I  kept  my  thumb  on  the 
reel  to  prevent  backlash  and  started  my  cast  more  smoothly. 
You  try  it." 

I  didn't  do  too  well  on  my  first  try,  but  after  twenty 
minutes  of  coaching  1  was  doing  well  enough  to  catch  a 
two-pound  bass. 

The  above  example  is  typical  of  the  help  that  I  have 
often  received  from  experienced  fishermen.  As  a  sixteen- 
year-old,  I  know  that  it  is  impossible  to  succeed  in  angling 
without  help  from  many  sources — reading,  listening  to  ad- 
vice given  by  experienced  fishermen,  and  receiving  help  in 
the  field,  the  mo.st  important  of  which  is  help  received  in 
the  field.  Chances  are,  a  young  angler  could  learn  more 
practical  fishing  knowledge  in  fifteen  minutes  if  he  were 
helped  while  actually  fishing  than  he  could  in  four  hours 
of  reading  and  li.stening  to  advice  given  by  experienced 
fishermen,  primarily  because  fishing  has  so  many  variables 
that  rules  cannot  be  made  which  will  apply  to  all  situations. 
Many  anglers  have  been  kind  enough  to  take  a  few  minutes 
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from  their  fishing  time  to  help  me.  I  hope  more  young 
anglers  will  be  helped  as  a  result  of  this  article. 

Fishing  is  more  fun  if  you  catch  fish.  Since  to  the  novice 
angler  the  sole  purpose  of  going  fishing  is  to  catch  fish,  this 
is  especially  true  of  the  young  fisherman.  Thus,  he  quickly 
loses  interest  if  he  fails  on  several  occasions.  When  I  was 
ten.  I  learned  of  a  small  creek  near  my  house  which  con- 
tained bluegills  and  bullheads.  I  fished  this  creek  several 
times  but  caught  nothing.  Finally.  I  decided  to  make  one 
last  trip.  I  carried  my  usual  tackle,  a  knife,  a  hunk  of  mono- 
filament strong  enough  to  tackle  a  marlin,  a  No.  2  hook 
and  a  rusted  nut.  After  reaching  the  creek  I  took  my  knife 
and  fashioned  a  fishing  pole  from  a  short  sapling,  tied  my 
hook  and  nut  to  the  end  of  the  line,  and  then  knotted  the 
monofilament  to  the  tip  of  my  pole.  After  catching  several 
grasshoppers.  I  began  to  fish.  Two  hours  later  I  had  lost 
a  little  bait  but  I  hadn't  caught  anything. 

A  car  pulled  off  the  road.  The  driver  jumped  out  and 
greeted  me. 
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"How  you  doing,  son?" 

"Ain't  got  nothing,"  I  replied,  not  particularly  eager  to 
strike  up  conversation  with  a  stranger. 

"You  mind  if  I  look  at  your  pole?" 

"Okay  with  me." 

After  looking  at  my  equipment  for  a  moment,  an  "I 
thought  so"  smile  crept  across  his  face.  "Would  you  like 
some  of  my  tackle,  son?" 

"You  bet!" 

He  clipped  the  stout  line  off  my  pole,  put  some  light  mono- 
filament on,  tied  a  No.  6  hook  to  the  end  of  the  line,  and 
attached  a  small  split  shot  several  inches  above  the  hook. 

"Okay,  son,  that  ought  to  do.  Now  take  your  rod  and  go 
down  by  that  log  over  there  and  throw  your  line  out  in  front 
of  you.  It's  deep  over  there.  Fish  like  deep  water  because 
it  keeps  them  cool.  I've  got  to  go  to  the  Chickahominy  now 
to  do  some  fishing  myself.  Good  luck." 

"Thanks,"  I  hollered  as  he  sped  away.  Later  that  after- 
noon I  caught  four  bluegills  and  a  bullhead.  This  fisherman 
not  only  taught  me  a  lot  about  fishing,  but  he  also  revived 
my  dying  interest  in  the  sport. 

In  addition  to  teaching  novices,  experienced  fishermen 
often  spark  new  interests  in  young  anglers.  I  learned  of  spin- 


casting  on  a  visit  to  see  my  great-uncle.  While  the  old  folks 
chatted,  I  was  kept  amused  with  my  great-uncle's  spincast- 
ing  outfit.  This  not  only  kept  me  out  of  mischief,  but  it  also 
made  me  want  a  spincasting  outfit  so  badly  that  I  saved 
for  several  months  to  buy  one.  I  learned  of  fly-tying  from  an 
elderly  fisherman  who  assisted  me  at  Archery  Pool,  New 
Hampshire.  After  giving  me  some  flies  this  fisherman  ex- 
plained how  he  had  tied  them.  This  interested  me,  but  it 
wasn't  until  my  entire  collection  of  flies  was  stolen  that  I 
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decided  to  give  it  a  try.  Now  I'm  an  enthusiastic  fly-tyer. 
These  new  interests  will  make  fishing  much  more  fruitful 
and  challenging  for  the  young  angler  beyond  the  "bluegill 
in  the  neighborhood  pond"  stage  of  fishing  development. 

There  is,  however,  a  right  way  and  a  wrong  way  to  give 
advice  to  young  anglers.  Since  novice  anglers  are  generally 
on  the  defensive,  it  is  much  better  to  arouse  their  curiosity 
than  to  give  them  a  lecture  on  fishing.  One  of  the  most 
effective  ways  to  arouse  interest  is  to  ask  the  young  angler 
if  he  would  like  some  fish.  Very  few  will  refuse  such  an 
offer.  When  they  see  your  string  of  whoppers,  they  will  im- 
mediately ask,  "What'd  you  catch  'em  on?  Where'd  you 
catch  'em?  Did  they  put  up  a  fight?"  These  questions  pro- 
vide your  cue.  Now  you  should  tell  him  what  lures  you 
used,  how  you  fished  them,  where  to  fish  and  how  to  tie  the 
lure  to  the  line.  If  he  shows  interest,  you  should  also  show 
him  how  to  cast  properly  and  give  him  some  lures  which  you 
can  spare.  A  method  of  arousing  the  young  angler's  curiosity 
without  having  to  give  away  fish  is  to  ask  the  young  angler 
if  he's  had  any  luck.  After  he  has  replied,  he  will  generally 
ask  if  you  have  had  any.  After  showing  him  your  string  of 
beauties  or  telling  him  of  the  whoppers  you  caught  and 
threw  back  he  will  respond  in  the  manner  described  above 
and  you  can  proceed  to  help  him. 

Watching  a  youngster  grow  as  an  angler  because  of  your 
help  is  very  satisfying.  As  you  watch  his  casts  lengthen  and 
his  catch  increase,  you  cannot  help  but  feel  pride  for  the  part 
you  played  in  this  young  angler's  development.  Then  the 
day  that  you  see  him  tease  the  lunker  up  from  his  lair  and 
skillfully  play  the  fish  to  exhaustion,  you  will  share  in  the 
enjoyment  of  the  greatest  moment  in  his  angling  life. 

Commission   photo  by   Kesteloo 


BIRDS  are  fun  to  listen  to  as  well  as  to  watch.  In 
the  early  dawn  when  the  sky  is  tinged  with  pink,  the 
mockingbird  begins  his  serenade  from  the  holly  tree; 
soon  he  is  joined  by  the  song  sparrows;  from  the  apple 
tree  the  cardinals'  caroling  is  heard,  and  then  the  noisy 
blue  jay  joins  in  from  a  nearby  cedar.  But  probably  the  most 
exciting  song  of  all  is  on  occasions  when  Bobwhite  calls 
across  the  way.  Often  we  think  of  bird  song  as  belonging 
to  spring,  but  I  have  been  charmed  bv  lilting  bird  chorus 
during  the  winter  snows. 

Not  all  bird  song  is  gay.  The  wood  pewee  song  is  a  sad 
one.  Recently  I  spent  a  weekend  in  the  country.  Soon 
after  I  arrived  a  wood  pewee  perched  himself  on  a  nearby 
fence  and  began  his  mournful  song.  His  singing  continued 
far  into  the  late  afternoon,  and  it  was  getting  nerve  racking 
by  the  time  he  flew  away  at  early  dusk.  I  was  glad  to  see 
him  go.  but  it  was  only  a  short  reprieve;  the  next  day  he 
was  again  perched  on  the  fence,  singing  his  plaintive  little 
song. 

The  whippoorwill's  song  has  always  been  a  fascinating 
one  for  me.  Maybe  because  his  singing  begins  at  that  delight- 
ful time  of  the  year,  springtime.  Some  years  ago  I  was 
awakened  in  the  dark  of  night  by  a  whippoorwill's  song  near 
by.  I  looked  out  of  the  window  and  there  under  the  window, 
almost  the  color  of  the  night  around  him.  was  the  whip- 
poorwill. 

There  are  many  superstitions  attached  to  the  whippoorwill, 
iiut  when  1  hear  a  whippoorwill's  song,  I  think  of  budding 
trees  and  freshly  plowed  land.  To  many  farmers  the  first 
song  of  the  whippoorwill  is  a  time  for  planting  corn. 

All  birds  are  not  gifted  songsters,  but  they  give  great 
pleasure  to  the  watcher.  The  cedar  waxwing  is  such  a  bird. 
This  past  winter,  flocks  of  these  colorful  birds  with  the 
black  masks  have  been  occasional  callers.  They  come  to  feast 
upon  the  tiny,  blue-black  berries  of  the  privet  hedge  tree. 

Commission   photos   by   Harrison 

The   clear   nofes   of  the   yellow-throated   warbler   come   f 
nearby  pine. 
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The    mockingbird    begins    his    serenade    when    the    morning    sky 
is  barely  tinged  with   pink. 


And  feast  is  exactly  what  they  do.  These  acrobatic  little 
iirds  cling  to  the  branches,  often  heads  down,  and  eat  for 
liours.  It  doesnt  take  them  many  trips  to  clean  a  shrub  or 
tree  of  its  berries. 

I  have  been  intrigued  by  the  presence  of  a  robin  each 
time  the  waxwings  have  visited  this  year.  Always  the  robin 
is  the  first  to  light  in  the  tree,  almost  as  if  he  were  the 
leader.  He  then  begins  to  chirp,  and  soon  is  joined  by  the 
waxwings.  On  their  last  trip  thev  found  only  a  scattering 
of  berries  on  the  privet.  Not  satisfied  with  the  scanty  fare, 
one  waxwing  flew  to  a  nearbv  nandina  shrub.  He  pulled 
off  a  red  berry,  and  finding  it  somewhat  larger  than  the 
privet  berry,  he  had  some  difficulty  swallowing  it.  He  tried 
a  second  berry,  but  apparentlv  they  weren't  as  tasty  as  he 
imagined  because  he  flew  back  to  the  privet. 

Many  other  birds  delight  us  not  by  their  song  but  just 
by  visiting  the  yard.  The  downy  woodpecker  is  always  a 
welcome  visitor.  He  especiallv  enjoys  the  feedingstick  fare, 
and  often  you  will  see  him  inching  over  tree  trunks  looking 
for  larva  and  grubs  beneath  the  tree  bark.  The  brown 
creeper  is  another  tree  preserver.  This  tiny  little  brown 
fellow  spirals  the  tree  trunks  and  ferrets  out  insect  eggs  and 
tiny  insects  that  are  overlooked  by  larger  birds.  The  jaunty 
little  titmouse  enjoys  the  sunflower  seeds  I  put  out.  It's 
amusing  to  watch  this  little  bird  gather  his  sunflower  seed 
and  place  it  just  right  between  his  feet  before  he  sets  about 
hulling  it.  Wrens  are  always  welcome;  so  are  the  black- 
capped  chickadees  that  do  aerial  acts  in  the  crape  myrtle 
tree.  Even  the  yellow-bellied  sapsucker.  considered  by  some 
to  be  the  outlaw  of  the  woodpecker  family,  has  his  quality 
of  charm. 

Birds  always  give  pleasure,  whether  they  are  regulars  that 
are  easily  recognized  by  sight  and  bv  the  song  they  sing, 
or  strangers  that  visit  momentarily  and  sing  unknown  songs 
from  nearby  woods  and  fields. 


By  ILEEN  BROWN 
South  Boston 
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FORAGE  FISH  SPAWN  TO  STIMULATE  LEESVILLE  BASS.  The  undersized  largemouths  now  found  in 
abundance  in  Leesville  Reservoir  should  get  a  big  growth  boost  from  an  expected 
successful  forage  fish  spawn  this  spring. 

The  bass  were  stocked  as  fry  in  1963  and  have  survived  and  grown  to  a  rather  uniform  size 
slightly  below  the  12"  limit,  temporarily  depleting  the  available  food  in  the 
process.  Impatient  anglers  on  the  reservoir  are  afraid  the  fish  never  will  reach 
keeper  size. 

Threadfin  shad  have  been  stocked  in  the  reservoir  and  these,  in  addition  to  bluegills  and 
other  resident  forage  species,  should  provide  abundant  food  for  good  bass  growth 
as  soon  as  their  populations  catch  up.  Most  bass  which  are  now  just  below  the 
minimum  size  should  exceed  the  12  inch  limit  by  this  fall. 

Virginia  anglers  who  have  become  accustomed  to  "any  fish"  regulations  are  going  to  have 
to  make  some  adjustment  if  the  experimental  12-inch  limit  has  the  desired  effect 
on  fish  populations.  Maintaining  a  rather  large  population  of  bass  just  under  the 
legal  size  is  one  of  the  prime  objectives  of  the  regulation.  These  medium-sized 
bass  are  able  to  keep  forage  fish  in  check  and  provide  the  growth  potential  to 
replace  quickly  the  12-inch  and  larger  fish  removed  by  angling.  Anglers  can  expect 
to  catch  quite  a  few  bass  they  will  have  to  throw  back  in  all  waters  where  this 
regulation  is  in  effect.  Bluegill  and  crappies,  their  numbers  thinned  substantially 
by  the  larger  bass,  reach  large  size  and  provide  a  bonus  benefit. 

NEW  ACCESS  POINTS  ON  WILLIS  RIVER  OFFER  UNIQUE  FISHING  OPPORTUNITY.  Three  new  boat  launch- 
ing ramps  and  accompanying  parking  facilities  completed  last  fall  on  the  Willis 
River  in  Cumberland  State  Forest  will  allow  anglers  to  take  advantage  of  the  unusual 
and  productive  float  fishing  to  be  enjoyed  on  this  slow  meandering  river  during 
the  summer.  Largemouth  bass,  bluegill,  crappie  and  pickerel  are  the  angling  fare 
on  the  forest-shrouded  waterway.  Approximately  2.5  miles  of  the  river  were  cleared 
of  logs  and  obstructions  to  facilitate  this  type  of  fishing. 

The  $46,556  improvement  project  was  carried  out  by  the  Virginia  Commission  of  Game  and 

Inland  Fisheries  and  financed  largely  from  funds  made  available  on  a  50%  matching 
basis  through  the  Federal  Accelerated  Public  Works  program.  In  addition  to  the 
facilities  mentioned  above,  9.5  miles  of  access  road  and  10  wildlife  clearings 
were  completed  under  the  program.  Also  of  interest  to  fishermen  are  three  small 
lakes  constructed  during  the  project, each  of  which  is  6  acres  in  size.  Although 
these  lakes  are  filled,  stocked,  and  equipped  with  parking  areas,  they  will  not  be 
opened  to  angling  until  the  newly  stocked  bass,  bluegills  and  catfish  have  become 
established. 

Three  foot  bridges  across  the  Willis  River  will  give  bank  anglers  better  access  to  fishing 
spots  as  well  as  facilitating  hunter  access  in  the  fall.  A  new  boat  ramp  and  park- 
ing area  at  Winston  Lake  provides  substantial  improvement  in  facilities  at  this 
10-acre  forest  impoundment. 

GOBBLER  KILL  UP.  Hunters  bagged  a  record  number  of  gobblers  during  the  7-day  spring  season 
that  ended  May  1,  according  to  Game  Commission  tag  returns.  Reports  show  471  birds 
bagged,  compared  to  only  403  during  the  1964  season.  At  least  41  of  the  63  counties 
opened  for  this  type  of  hunting  had  kills  equal  to  or  better  than  last  year. 

Dinwiddle  County,  whose  spring  kill  stands  at  28,  leads  the  state.  Wythe  County,  opened  last 
year  for  the  first  time  following  restocking  by  the  Commission,  recorded  the 
surprising  total  of  27  kills  this  year.  A  total  of  21  gobblers  have  been  reported 
from  Amelia  and  20  from  Bath  which  led  the  state  with  the  same  number  last  year. 
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By  HARRY  L. 

GILLAM 

Information 

Officer 

AYLETT  LANDING— Located 

in  the  town  of  Aylett  off  of 
Rt.  600  just  south  of  its 
junction  with  U.  S.  360,  this 
concrete  ramp  provides  ac- 
cess to  the  Mattaponi 
River. 


VIRGINIA'S  northern  tidewater  section  with  its  many 
miles  of  river  and  bay  shoreline  leads  the  state  in 
recreational  boating  use,  so  it  is  reasonable  that  we 
should  find  the  greatest  concentration  of  public  access  fa- 
cilities in  this  area.  Not  only  do  the  tidal  portions  of  rivers 
in  these  counties  ofiFer  excellent  angling  for  anadromous  fish, 
hut  bayside  launching  points  are  the  main  access  to  the  great 
saltwater  sport  fishery  in  the  upper  Chesapeake  Bay.  The 
wide  shallow  stretches  of  tidal  rivers  in  this  section  are 
relatively  calm  and  are  great  favorites  with  pleasure  boaters 
and  water  skiers. 

Boat  ramps  in  this  area  are  of  the  dual  purpose  type 
designed  to  serve  both  boaters  and  fishermen.  All  have  con- 
crete ramps  to  withstand  heavy  use  and  permit  the  launching 
of  large  boats.  All  have  adjacent  parking  facilities  and  most 
have  creosoted  timber  walkways  to  facilitate  loading  and 
unloading. 

The  landings  in  Gloucester  County  were  completed  early 
this  summer.  Most  of  the  others  in  the  northern  tidewater 
section  were  completed  during  196.'-5  and  1964.  Additional 
sites  in  this  area  are  under  consideration  and  will  be  com- 
pleted as  funds  permit. 


WATER  FENCE  LANDING— 

This  ramp  just  above  West 
Point  on  the  Mattaponi 
River  is  located  at  the  end 
of  Rt.  611  leading  south 
from  Rt.  14  some  7  miles 
northwest  of  Shacklefords 
and  5  miles  southwest  of 
the  junction  with  Rt.  33. 


MQTTS  RUN  LANDING— This  ramp 
is  located  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Rappahannock  shortly  below  its  con- 
fluence with  the  Rapidan.  It  can  be 
reached  via  Rts.  639  and  618  from 
Fredericksburg  or  from  Rt.  3  west 
of  town. 


TANYARD  LANDING— This  concrete  rar 
is  located  on  the  Gloucester  County  si 
of  the  Poropotank  River  which  empties 
to  the  York.  It  is  reached  via  Rt.  610  off 
Rt.  17  or  via  Rts.  614  and  610.  From  t 
Gloucester  Point  end  of  Rt.  17,  Rt.  ( 
leads  the  last  1.6  miles  to  the  ramp. 


-OLONIAL 


TAPPAHANNOCK     LANDING— Located     in 

Tappahannock  at  the  end  of  Prince  Street 
one  block  south  of  Rt.  360,  this  ramp  pro- 
vides access  to  the  Rappahannock  River. 
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COLONIAL     BEACH     LANDING— The 

twin  ramps  at  Colonial  Beach  are 
located  near  Gum  Bar  Point  at  the 
south  end  of  town.  One  of  these 
creosoted  timber  ramps  provides  ac- 
cess to  Monroe  Bay  and  the  other  pro- 
vides direct  access  to  the  Potomac. 
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Smith  pi        SIMONSON  LANDING— This  land- 

"Reedviiieill       ing  On  Morattico  Creek  gives  ac- 

Z*J657l  ""^^^  *°  ^^^  Rappahannock  River. 

ViSiuTn  It  is  reached  via  Rt.  606  leading 

south    from    Rt.    3    in    Richmond 

County   some   2    miles    south    of 

Farnham.  It  has  a  concrete  ramp 

and  parking  facilities. 


SALUDA  LANDING— Located 

1.4  miles  north  of  Saluda  on 
Rt.  618,  this  concrete  ramp 
and  parking  facility  provides 
access  to  Urbanna  Creek,  a 
tributary  of  the  Rappahannock 
River. 
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COOPER  LANDING— This 

ramp  on  the  Great  Wi- 
comico River  is  reached 
via  Rt.  707  leading  south 
from  U.  S.  Rt.  360  about 
half  way  between 
Heathsville  and  Burgess. 
It  has  a  concrete  ramp, 
creosoted  timber  walk- 
way and  parking  area. 
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CROAKER  LANDING— This  concrete  ramp 
and  parking  area,  completed  in  the  early 
summer  of  1965,  is  located  in  James  City 
County  and  provides  access  to  the  York 
River.  It  is  reached  from  U.  S.  60  or  Rt. 
168  via  Rt.  607  through  Croaker  and  then 
Rt.  605  to  the  landing. 
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GLOUCESTER   POINT 

LANDING— Lying  al- 
most directly  under 
the  north  end  of  the 
George  P.  Coleman 
(Rt.  17)  tall  bridge, 
this  concrete  ramp 
provides  access  to 
the  York  River.  It  is 
reached  via  Rt.  1208 
which  comes  off  the 
north  approach  to  the 
bridge  on  the  east 
side  about  1  mile 
from  the  river  on  the 
Gloucester  Point  side. 
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'GWYNN    ISLAND    LANDING— 

The  ramp  on  Gwynn  Island  is 
located  to  the  right  of  Rt.  223 
as  it  reaches  the  island  from 
the  mainland.  The  access  fa- 
cility is  on  the  Milford  Haven 
side  allowing  entry  to  Chesa- 
peake Bay  on  the  Piankatank 
River. 


RAMP 


.Sir 


WARE  HOUSE  LANDING— This  concrete 
ramp  on  the  Ware  River  which  flows  into 
Mobjack  Bay  is  best  reached  via  Rt.  621 
leading  from  Rt.  17  near  Gloucester. 


Neat,  legible  boat  numbers  are  a  must.  This  new, 
transfer-type  letter  set  was  installed  by  the  author  in 
minutes.  Note  electric  power  winch  on  trailer,  which 
operates  from  car's  battery  and  makes  loading  or 
unloading     an     easy,     one-man     job. 
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OUTFIT   YOUR    BOAT    FOR 


FUN  AND  SAFETY 


A  FRIEND  dropped  by  the  other  day  to  find  me  up  to 
my  waist  in  the  inner  recesses  of  our  new,  16-foot 
Crestliner  Del  Rio. 

■'Whatcha  doing?"  he  asked.  "Fitting  out  my  boat."  I  said, 
from  the  depths  of  the  aft  compartment;  "right  now  I'm  in- 
stalling a  permanent  fuel  system." 

"You  mean  you  didn't  buy  that  rig  all  ready  to  go?  I 
bought  a  new  outfit  last  year  and  had  it  in  the  water  before 
the  ink  was  dry  on  the  check.  Why  go  to  all  that  trouble?" 

"Well,  it's  like  this.  Clyde,"  I  replied.  "I  happen  to  be 
mechanically  inclined  and,  like  a  great  many  other  serious 
boaters,  I  enjoy  working  on  my  boat.  Besides,  I  like  to  know 
what  makes  it  go  so  I'll  have  a  better  idea  of  what  to  do 
if  it  stops.  Too  many  boaters  treat  their  rigs  like  their  cars. 
They  think  they  can  drive  until  something  goes  wrong  and 
then  telephone  the  friendly  neighborhood  dealer  to  come 
out  and  fix  it.  That  system  doesn't  work  so  good  when 
you're  a  few  miles  from  shore  and  there's  a  storm  brewing. 
When  other  boaters  are  scurrying  for  shelter,  they're  not  apt 
to  'see'  your  distress  signals." 

"Yeah.  I  see  your  point,"  said  Clyde,  "but  what  are  all 
these  dials  and  gauges;  they  won't  fix  your  engine  for  you 
will  they?" 

"No,  they  won't  fix  the  motor  but  some  of  them  can 
help  to  keep  the  motor  in  good  condition ;  give  an  indica- 
tion of  trouble  before  it  happens  and  warn  that  corrective 
action  is  needed  before  an  emergency  arises.  The  simple 
navigation  instruments,  the  clock,  compass  and  speeds 
meter  can  help  guide  me  home  or  at  least  to  a  .safe  harbor 
when  the  weather  gets  thick  or  if  1  have  no  landmarks  to 
steer  by." 

"Who  needs  a  compass  on  a  lake  like  Claytor.  for  in- 
stance? Besides  there  are  no  charts  or  maps  of  such  lakes 
and  no  buoys  or  beacons.  Seems  to  me  you're  loaded  with 
gadgets  you  don't  need  and  will  never  use." 

"You   don't  need   a   published   map   in   order   to   make   a 


Text    and    Photos 

By  JIM  Rl  THERFOORD 
Radford 

An    approved-type    fire    extinguisher,    such    as   this   2%    lb.    dry    chemical 
type,    must   be    carried    on    all    boats   of    closed    construction. 
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Neat    panel    arrargement    makes    Instrument    reading    easy.    Speedometer 

and    tachometer    are    to    le'ft    of    helm;    -fuel     gauge     and     engine     hour 

meter    at    right.    Compass    and    clock,    not    yet    installed,    will    go    above 

panel   directly   over   wheel. 


compass  and  a  clock  most  useful  navigational  aids,  friend. 
You  can  make  your  own  rough  chart  of  your  home  waters 
or  simply  jot  down  a  few  headings  and  bearings  from  per- 
manent landmarks.  They  can  come  in  mighty  handy  in  a 
fog  or  on  a  dark  night  when  you're  coming  home  from  up- 
lake  where  the  big  ones  have  been  biting.  As  a  matter  of  fact. 
I  recall  an  instance  when  a  simple  marching  compass  got 
me  a  fine  string  of  crappies  before  some  other  fishermen 
were  able  to  get  to  the  spot." 

The  crappie  "incident"  happened  a  few  years  ago  on  the 
TVA's  Watts  Bar  Lake.  It  was  a  turtle  and  hare  episode.  My 
wife  and  I  were  spending  a  few  days  fishing  the  unfamiliar 
lake.  Arriving  early  one  morning  at  the  boat  dock,  and  with- 
out a  guide,  we  found  that  we  were  fogbound.  Another  group 
of  fishermen  with  a  guide  and  a  fast  boat  sped  out  of  the 
harbor  at  much  too  fast  a  clip  while  I  clamped  the  little  T]/-) 
hp  kicker  to  the  transom  of  a  heavy  flat-bottomed  boat.  Then 
I  went  back  to  the  tackle  shop,  took  a  quick  look  at  the 
TVA  chart  of  the  lake  and  noted  a  rough  heading  to  the 
fishing  spot  some  three  miles  across  the  lake.  We  putt-putted 
nut  of  the  creek,  picked  up  the  heading  on  the  little  compass, 
arrived  at  the  "hot  spot,"  caught  a  mess  of  crappies  and 
were  preparing  to  up  anchor  and  leave  when  the  other 
fellows  with  the  guide  showed  up.  They  had  wasted  all 
morning  milling  around  in  the  soup  while  we  were  catching 
fish.  A  compass  and  even  the  most  elementary  knowledge 
of  how  to  use  it  would  have  saved  them  time.  fuel,  tempers 
and  a  lot  of  aimless  wandering.  They  might  even  have 
caught  all  the  fish  before  we  got  there.  As  it  was,  the 
crappie  had  quit  biting  when  the  other  party  arrived.  I've 
carried  a  compass  or  had  one  mounted  on  my  boat  ever 
since. 

"Okay."  said  my  friend,  "you've  sold  me  a  compass.  Now 
what  about  all  this  other  jazz?" 

"Well  you  don't  really  need  the  clock  if  you  have  a  watch. 
I  like  to  have  the  panel-mounted  clock  just  in  case  my  watch 


goes  bad  or  I  forget  to  wind  it.  In  any  case  you  need  a  tim- 
ing device  of  some  sort  for  even  rough  navigation.  All  dead 
reckoning  is  based  on  time  and  distance  factors.  The  third 
one  is  speed;  that's  where  the  speedometer  comes  in.  If  you 
know  your  speed  along  a  given  compass  heading  and  the 
distance  to  your  destination,  you  simply  let  your  clock  tell 
you  when  you  should  be  there.  The  compass  is  mighty 
useful  in  taking  cross  bearings  to  pinpoint  the  location  of 
a  fishing  hole,  too. 

I  explained  the  rest  of  the  outfit  to  Clyde. 

I  suppose  it's  my  training  and  long  experience  as  an 
airplane  pilot  and  accident  investigator  that  leads  me  to 
flavor  my  fun  and  thrills  with  a  bit  of  caution,  but  I'd  rather 
stay  out  of  trouble  than  try  and  get  out  of  it. 

We  are  using  a  12-gallon  permanent  fuel  system  in  this 
season's  boat.  A  gauge  on  the  panel  tells  us  how  much  fuel 
is  in  the  tank.  For  long  cruises,  the  portable  6-gallon  tank  is 
filled  and  put  aboard  and  a  quick  disconnect  device  allows  a 
quick  change  to  this  extra  tank  when  it  is  needed.  In  re- 
mote areas,  where  fuel  stops  are  few  and  far  between,  we 
put  an  additional  6-gallon  tank  aboard  and  add  a  spare 
gallon  to  our  "last  gasp"  tank  also  fitted  with  a  plug-in  de- 
vice (Safety  Kwik) .  Tests  I  have  run  with  our  boat  and 
90  hp  Mercury  motor  tell  me  that  I  have  a  fuel  consump- 
tion of  3.5  gallons  per  hour  at  normal  cruising  speed  of 
27  mph  at  4000  rpm  (that's  one  reason  for  the  tachometer). 
Therefore  with  24  gallons  of  fuel  aboard  we  have  a  safe 
cruising  radius  of  160  miles  plus  the  1-gallon  reserve  that  is 
good  for  another  10  miles  or  so  at  low  cruise.  At  top  rpm 
fuel  consumption  increases  tremendously. 

The  tachometer  is  also  a  most  useful  instrument  in  deter- 
mining engine  and  boat  operating  deficiencies.  A  "tach"  can 
tell  you  if  plugs  are  fouling.  A  drop  in  boat  speed,  even 
though  the  tach  shows  close  to  rated  rpm.  may  indicate 
fouling  of  your  boat's  bottom  with  algae  or  other  contami- 
nation. Algae  growths  or  barnacles  cut  speed  and  economy 
tremendously.    Even    a   slight    growth    of   algae    may   reduce 

(Continued  on  next  page) 


Neatly  arranged   and  secured  control   and  fuel   lines   leave   boat's  bailing 
uncluttered. 
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Even    with    top    up,    stern    light    Is    mounted    high    enough    for    full    360° 
visibility  as  required  by  law. 


Outfit  Your  Boat  for  Fun  and  Safety 

(Continued  from   page    17) 

speed  as  much  as  10  mph.  Remedy:  clean  the  bottom  with  a 
stiff  brush  if  algae  is  the  problem  or  haul  it  out  and  scrape 
it  if  barnacles  are  the  offenders. 

A  coat  of  antifouling  paint  can  prevent  such  speed  cut- 
ting growths.  We  used  a  new  preparation  (SuperGlide) 
that  incorporates  both  fouling  and  friction  inhibitors.  By 
thus  reducing  bottom  friction,  top  speed  has  been  increased 
by  more  than  10  per  cent. 

The  dash  mounted  engine-hour  meter  tells  us  when  it's 
time  to  perform  certain  preventive  maintenance  checks  as 
lubricating  the  gear  case,  changing  plugs  or  tightening 
fittings.  All  add  up  to  increased  engine  and  boat  life,  and 
increased  efficiencv.  The  cost  of  the  instruments,  the  bottom 
coating  and  the  fuel  system  was  no  more  than  the  cost 
of  a  larger,  more  powerful  engine.  Our  outfit  is  well  bal- 
anced. 

Safety  equipment  includes: 

A  tool  kit  with  simple  tools  for  changing  spark  plugs, 
propeller  and  to  make  minor  repairs. 

Coast  Guard  Approved  flotation  cushions  for  each  pas- 
senger space  aboard ;  not  just  the  minimum  number  re- 
quired by  law.  These  are  stowed  where  they  are  easily  ac- 
cessible to  passengers.  In  a  blow  or  bad  weather,  each 
person  aboard  is  given  a  cushion  and  asked  to  keep  it 
nearby  his  seat  or  to  slip  it  on  in  the  approved  manner. 

As  most  of  our  boating  is  on  the  inland  waters  of  the 
South,  we  do  not  carry  ship-to-shore  radio.  It  would  be  use- 
ful in  coastal  waters.  We  do  carry  distress  flares — red-flame 
truck  operators'  fusees  with  which  to  summon  help  if  needed. 
In  addition  there  is  a  tiny  flare  launcher,  about  the  size 
of  a  fountain  pen.  It  will  send  a  7000  candlepower  red  light 
more  than  500  feet  into  the  air. 

Two  lightweight  anchors  are  aboard  together  with  200 
feet  of  %"  Nylon  and  Dacron  line.  One  of  these  is  a  non- 


Approved  flotation  cushions  of 
life  preservers  are  required  for 
each  person  on  board  your 
boat.  Safest  procedure  is  to 
equip  boat  with  preserver  for 
each  passenger  space  avail- 
able. Approval  labels  must  be 
legible,  and  preservers  main- 
tained  in  top  condition. 
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fouling  Danforth  that  weighs  only  4  pounds  and  stows  neatly 
on  the  bow.  They  receive  much  everyday  use  in  fishing  and 
camping  activities  and  might  well  save  the  boat  and  its 
passengers  in  an  emergency. 

A  2%  pound,  dry  chemical  fire  extinguisher  is  easily 
accessible  in  case  of  fire  aboard.  This  also  is  Coast  Guard- 
approved  equipment  as  required  by  law.  It  is  checked 
periodically  for  sufficient  pressure  and  proper  total  weight. 

Running  lights  are  of  the  proper  type,  and  the  stern  light 
is  mounted  on  an  extra-long  mast  that  allows  it  to  be  seen 
over  the  convertible  top  when  the  latter  is  in  raised  position. 
Spare  lamps  and  fuses  are  also  carried. 

A  boater's  first  aid  kit  is  carried  at  all  times  and  its  con- 
tents replenished  as  used.  When  cruise-camping  we  carry 
an  additional,  and  larger,  medicine  kit  containing  such  items 
as  sun-tan  lotions,  laxatives,  poison  ivy  remedy  and  a  suc- 
tion-type snakebite  kit.  Again,  precautions  that  may  never 
be  needed ;  we  hope  not  but  they  are  good  insurance. 

And  that  reminds  me:  make  sure  your  boat  is  insured. 
It  should  have  full  coverage  for  collision,  liability,  fire  and 
theft.  Annual  premiums  are  about  10  percent  of  the  declared 
value  of  your  outfit.  It's  worth  it  iir  peace  of  mind. 

So  now  Clyde  is  going  to  buy  a  boat.  He  has  been  looking 
at  a  sleek  stern-drive  model  with  a  lot  of  horses  and  room  for 
a  crowd.  The  price  for  the  bare  boat  was  just  within  his 
budget. 


Clyde  has  changed  his  mind  now.  He  is  going  to  buy  a 
17-foot  outboard  model  with  100  horses,  a  convertible  top 
and  curtains,  some  instruments  and  a  well  installed  and 
grounded  fuel  system.  He'll  equip  it  properly  and  see  to  it 
that  protective  fuses  are  installed  in  electrical  circuits,  the 
battery  stowed  in  a  sturdy  box  secured  to  the  deck  where 


For    protection    of    your    own    boat    and    others    alongside,    attach    foam 
fenders    by    plugging    line    into    flush    fitting    on    sheer    cap.    Note    light- 
weight,   patented    anchor. 


Permanent   fuel    system   with   shutoff  valve    and    quick   disconnectodapter 

allows  use  of  regular  six-gallon  fuel  tank  as  spare.  Deckplate  connected 

to   hose    (top   left)    is   installed   in   boat's  bailing   allowing   overflows   and 

spills   to    drain    outboard. 


it  can't  turn  over  and  get  acid  all  over  the  place. 

What  is  more,  Clyde  is  going  to  join  his  local  Coast  Guard 
Auxiliary  flotilla  and  learn  how  to  be  a  better  boatman. 

Before  long.  Clyde  will  be  helping  others  to  learn  how  to 
live  longer  and  enjoy  boating  more.  He's  a  great  guy.  that 
Clyde,  and  a  great  fisherman.  But  you  ought  to  see  his 
tackle  box.  I  wonder  what  he  does  with  all  that  stuff;  it 
must  weiarh  a  ton.  Ill  ask  him  about  that  sometime  .... 


Ready  to  travel  on  land — trailer  hitch  locked  down  and  bolted,  safety 
chain  installed  and  secure,  lights  hooked  up  and  operating.  Trailers 
must   be    inspected    with   towing    vehicles   at   regular    inspection    periods. 
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FISHING  is,  for  the  most  part,  the  art  of  catching  the 
attention  of  a  fish  and  then  (sometimes)  catching  the 
fish  itself.  As  any  angler  knows,  fish  are  taken  on  bait 
that  ranges  from  delicate  flies  to  shiny  metal  spinners,  not 
to  mention  the  common  worm.  Such  an  undiscriminating 
(and  often  fatal)  diet  can  be  blamed  on  a  fish's  eyesight — 
but  only  up  to  a  point.  Fish  can  see  better  than  some 
anglers  think. 

By  our  standards  fish  are  nearsighted.  Some  fish  can  see 
fairly  well  up  to  aliout  50  feet  in  clear  water,  but  the  best 
vision  of  most  fish  doesn't  extend  much  further  than  about 
12  feet.  In  general,  most  of  a  fish's  attention  is  given  to 
objects  nearby.  But  even  though  they  are  short-sighted,  fish 
are  very  quick  to  detect  movement — whether  it  is  another 
fish,  a  moving  plug,  or  a  fisherman's  shadow  on  the  water. 

There  isn't  much  that  can  escape  a  fish's  eye  if  the  water 
is  clear.  The  fish's  streamlined  body  gives  its  slightly  pro- 
truding eyes  an  almost  unobstructed  field  of  view  all  around. 
A  fish's  two  blind  spots — right  in  front  of  its  head  and  at 
the  rear — are  easily  brought  into  view  hy  a  little  maneuver- 
ing of  its  body.  Because  of  the  position  of  its  eyes,  a  fish  can 
look  in  two  directions  at  the  same  time.  But  when  it  sees 
a  moving  object  the  fish  turns  and  faces  the  object  and 
watches  it  with  both  eyes.  Although  the  fish  can  look  at  an 
object  with  both  eyes  it  doesn't  get  a  three  dimensional  effect. 

Fish  have  no  eyelids,  so  their  eyes  can't  close.  This  has 
some  advantages.  For  one  thing,  the  fish's  eyes  are  constantly 
ready  to  detect  movement.  (Some  scientists,  however,  think 
that  fish  must  be  able  to  switch  off  their  vision  and  "sleep" 
with  their  eyes  open.)  And  for  another,  it  helps  keep  the 
fish  camouflaged  because  the  amount  of  light  that  enters  the 
eye  has  a  direct  influence  on  the  pigments  in  the  fish's 
skin.  A  fish's  color  will  darken  on  a  dark  background  and 
lighten  on  a  light  background.  This  doesn't  mean  that  the 
fish  knows  that  it  is  changing  colors,  or  that  it  is  even  aware 
of  the  background  color;  the  whole  process  is  more  of  an 
automatic    reflex. 

Can  fish  see  color?  This  question  can  trigger  a  lot  of 
arguments.  In  experiments  minnows  and  some  other  fish 
behaved  as  though  they  could  distinguish  colors.  Some  fisher- 
men would  swear  that  fish  can  see  color.  As  if  to  console 
fishermen,  some  scientists  (probably  those  who  are  fisher- 
men) say  this:  it  hasn't  been  proved  that  fish  cant  see 
colors! 

Assuming  that  fish  can  see  color,  how  important  is  it  to 
them?  Look  at  it  from  the  fish's  viewpoint.  A  fish  may  be 
able  to  get  a  close  look  at  a  colorful  wet  fly,  but  a  brightly 


colored  dry  flv  would  probably  appear  more  like  a  silhouette. 
Even  with  the  wet  fly  it  may  be  the  brightness  rather  than 
the  color  that  attracts  the  fish.  And  if  the  water  is  muddy, 
or  the  By  is  in  deep  water  (which  could  tone  down  the 
colors),  what  is  it  that  attracts  the  fish?  Most  scientists 
think  it  is  the  movement  and  the  form. 

When  a  fish  looks  up  at  the  surface  it  sees  a  circle  of 
light.  If  the  water  is  clear  and  the  surface  is  still,  a  fish  can 
get  a  view  of  the  outside  world.  Manv  fishermen  think  that 
a  fish  near  the  surface  will  see  more  of  what's  happening 
above  water  than  a  fish  in  deeper  water.  Actually,  the  re- 
verse is  true:  assuming  similar  conditions,  a  fish  in  deep 
water  has  a  larger  "window"  than  one  near  the  surface.  This 
is  because  a  fish's  vision  is  subject  to  refraction  at  the  water's 
surface.  And  the  outcome  of  this  is  that  a  fish's  vision,  as 
it  looks  out  of  the  water,  is  limited  to  an  angle  of  about  98°. 
Outside  that  angle  a  fish's  vision  is  reflected  back  into  the 
water  and  it  will  see  a  reflection  of  the  bottom — if  the  sur- 
face is  still  and  the  lighting  is  good.  Since  the  angle  remains 
the  same  whether  the  fish  is  near  the  surface  or  in  deep 
water,  the  angle  will  cover  more  area  for  the  deeper  fish  and 
give  it  a  larger  window.  For  example,  a  fish  2  feet  below 
the  surface  has  a  window  about  4  feet  in  diameter;  a 
fish  5  feet  deep  would  have  a  window  about  11  feet  in 
diameter:  and  a  fish  in  10  feet  of  water  would  have  a  win- 
dow about  23   feet  in  diameter. 
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Although   fish   and    human    eyes   are    basically   the    same,    a    fish's   vision 

is   restricted    not  only    by    the    condition    of   the    water   it    lives    in,    but 

also  by  a  brain  that  is  limited  in  its  ability  to  analyze  visual  impressions 

from  the  eye. 
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If  fish  seem   to   be  "all   eyes,"   it's  only   because  they   have   eyes  that  are 

located    on    the    sides   of   their    heads.   This    gives   them    a    wide   field    of 

view.    A    fish's    blind    spots    (shaded    areas)    can    easily    be    brought    into 

view    by    a    little    maneuvering    of    its    body. 
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The  clearest  part  of  the  window  is  the  center.  A  fisherman 
sitting  at  the  water's  edge  would  appear  as  a  small  figure 
near  the  edge  of  the  window.  But  if  he  stood  up  his  image 
would  suddenly  move  toward  the  renter  of  the  window  and. 
in  doing  so.  would  become  larger  and  clearer.  It  might  ap- 
pear to  the  fish  that  the  fisherman  was  looming  right  over- 
head. No  wonder  a  fish  often  darts  away  when  a  fisherman, 
tired  of  sitting,  rises  to  stretch  his  legs. 

It  seems  somewhat  strange  that  water,  a  fishs  "home.  " 
should  interfere  with  a  fish's  \ision  so  much.  Water  is  a 
rather  poor  medium  for  vision  even  when  it  is  clear,  but 
when  it  is  muddy  it  restricts  a  fish's  vision  to  only  a  few 
inches.  There  are  certain  hours  of  the  day  when  more  light 
than  usual  is  able  to  enter  the  water  and  it  is  during  these 
periods  that  fish  see  best. 

Compared  to  a  mans  eye.  a  fish  eye  is  simple.  Instead 
of  producing  an  image  by  using  both  the  cornea  and  the 
lens,  a  fish  eye  can  only  produce  an  image  with  the  lens  be- 
cause the  cornea  is  made  optically  ineffective  by  water.  So 
the  fish  eye  has  a  simple  lens  system,  whereas  a  man's  eye 
has  a  compound  lens  system.  The  "spectacles"  that  cover  the 
eyes  of  some  fish  are  only  a  transparent  covering  that  protect 
the  eyes  from  dirt  in  the  water. 

Since  cameras  are  well  known  to  fishermen,  it  might  be 
a  useful  analogy  to  say  that  a  fish  eye  is  like  a  simple  box 
camera  and  a  human  eye  is  like  an  expensive  camera.  In 
the  hands  of  an  expert  photographer  a  box  camera  would 
perform  quite  well.  But  in  the  case  of  vision  the  "expert" 
is  the  brain.  And  the  part  of  a  fish's  brain  that  handles 
vision  isn't  very  well  developed.  So  even  if  a  fish  had  better 
eyes  its  brain  probably  couldn't  handle  visual  impressions 
any  better  than  it  does  now. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  world  of  a  fish  is  a  small  one;  the 
fish  knows  only  its  surroundings.  It  doesn't  plan  for  to- 
morrow; and  it  hasn't  been  told  about  fishermen.  So  the 
next  time  you  go  fishing  make  your  bait  tempting  enough — 
at  least  from  a  fish's  viewpoint. 
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Reprinted   by   permission    from   the   Pennsylvania   Angler,   December   1963. 


A  fish's  view  of  the  outside  world   is  through  a   circular  "window."  The 

images   that   a    fish    sees   are    somewhat    out    of    proportion    and    appear 

to  hang  over  the  water. 
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Order   Chiroptera    (winged-hand) 
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FROM  the  very  earliest  records,  the  bat  has  been  con- 
sidered one  of  the  most  mysterious  and  most  fas- 
cinating forms  of  life.  It  has  been  surrounded  with  an 
air  of  the  supernatural  from  the  days  of  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians down  to  the  present  time.  The  bat,  our  only  flying 
mammal,  has  probably  been  the  subject  of  more  folklore, 
superstition  and  romance  than  any  other  form  of  life  ex- 
cept perhaps  the  snake.  The  Chinese  consider  bats  a  good 
omen — a  sign  of  happiness.  There  is  a  common  belief  among 
women  today  that  bats  delight  in  entangling  themselves  in 
their  hair.  On  rare  occasions  bats  m.ay  come  too  close  and 
catch  their  wings  in  a  damsel's  hair,  but  they  do  not  do 
it  deliberately  for  it  would  even  frighten  them  more.  Only 
the  tropical  vampire  bat  of  Central  and  South  America  sub- 
sists on  fresh  blood,  that  of  a  domestic  animal,  but  this 
characteristic  has  created  many  blood-curdling  tales. 

The  expression,  "blind  as  a  bat,"  has  crept  into  our  lan- 
guage, and  just  because  he  cannot  see  too  well  in  bright  sun- 
light, many  people  think  the  little  fellow  is  blind.  Its  small 
beady  eyes  are  extremely  well  developed  and  particularly 
well  adapted  for  a  nighttime  existence. 

Twelve  species  of  bats  have  been  recorded  in  Virginia. 
The  little  brown  bat  is  the  most  common  and  is  found 
statewide.  It  is  a  small  bat  three  inches  to  three  and  three- 
fourths  inches  in  length,  yellowish  brown  to  reddish  brown 
in  color.  The  fur  of  the  bat  is  as  soft  as  silk  with  a  metal- 
lic sheen  and  sometimes  wavy  on  the  back.  The  underparts 
of  the  body  are  gray  washed  with  buff.  The  pug  nose,  wide- 
open  little  pink  bag  of  a  mouth  set  with  tiny,  sharp  teeth, 
gives  this  anomalous  little  animal  an  impish  look.  Its  wings 
are  designed  much  like  a  duck's  foot;  they  consist  of  a 
web  stretched  between  very  much  elongated  fingers.  If  a 
boy's  fingers  were  as  long  in  proportion  as  a  bat's,  they  would 
measure  four  feet.  Stretched  between  the  long  fingers  is  a 
thin,  rubbery  membrane  equipped  with  sensitive  nerves, 
which  extends  back  to  the  ankles  and  thence  to  the  tip  of 
the  bony  tail.  The  thumb  projects  from  the  front  angle 
of  the  wing  in  a  form  of  a  serviceable  hook.  This  creature 
of  the  air  is  not  at  all  fitted  to  walking.  The  knees  bend 
backwards  in  the  opposite  direction  from  ours  and  serve  as 
supports  for  the  wings.  The  wings  fold  like  a  pocketknife, 
and  they  reach  only  to  the  ankles  with  tiny  feet  projecting 
from  them.  Each  foot  has  five  wire-like  toes  with  sharp 
hooked  claws.  It  is  by  these  claws  that  he  hangs,  when 
resting  during  the  day,  upside  down. 

A  hat  is  a  daredevil  flyer  with  built-in  flying  instruments. 


By  DOROTHY  E.  ALLEN 
Education  Officer 


Darting  among  branches  at  a  terrific  speed,  hardly  ever 
touching  a  twig,  he  uses  his  squeaky  voice  and  his  leathery 
ears  to  keep  him  out  of  trouble.  He  utters  thin,  high  sounds 
too  high  pitched  for  us  to  hear  as  he  flies.  The  sounds 
bounce  off  the  solid  objects  in  his  path  and  echo  back  to  his 
sharp  ears.  The  echoes  warn  him  in  time,  and  he  dodges 
away.  This  is  the  bat's  own  radar  system  and  he  uses  it  to 
fly  safely  through  crowded  traffic  even  in  the  dark.  When 
flying  over  ponds  and  lakes  he  occasionally  dips  down  to 
lap  up  water  or  catch  insects  attracted  to  the  water.  The  bat 
is  capable  of  swimming  if  he  falls  into  water. 

All  Virginia  bats  are  true  hibernators  in  winter.  They 
hibernate  in  colonies  of  five  to  fifty  toward  the  end  of 
October.  The  deep  sleep  lasts  four  or  five  months.  They 
hang  in  caves,  attics,  and  old  buildings,  at  which  time  their 
metabolism  is  greatly  lowered,  and  life  is  sustained  until 
spring  by  a  thick  layer  of  fat. 

There  is  still  much  to  be  learned  regarding  the  breeding 
habits,  growth,  and  development  of  bats.  Mating  occurs  in 
fall  and  the  young  (a  single  offspring  is  normal)  are  born 
in  May.  The  American  red  bat,  which  is  found  in  Virginia, 
is  the  only  bat  known  to  regularly  give  birth  to  more  than 
two  young  at  a  time.  Fully  furred,  the  baby  bats  are  much 
darker  and  duller  than  adults.  Their  eyes  open  the  second 
day.  In  two  to  three  weeks  they  are  weaned.  During  this 
time  the  females  live  in  nursery  colonies  in  crevices  of 
cliffs,  in  hollow  trees,  under  loose  bark  of  trees  and  in 
attics. 

The  mother  cradles  her  baby  in  her  soft  wings.  They 
cling  to  her  neck  and  take  a  wild  ride  when  she  goes  out 
for  insects  in  the  evening.  In  two  months  they  attain  adult 
size. 

The  bat  has  a  big  appetite.  It  may  eat  a  quarter  of  its 
weight  in  insects  at  one  meal  and  half  its  weight  every  night. 
At  dusk  he  comes  out  to  catch  the  gnats  and  other  insects 
that  cloud  the  air  after  sunset.  Most  insects  are  caught  in 
the  mouth  and  eaten  whole  while  in  flight.  At  times  they  use 
the  wing  membrane  stretched  between  the  hind  legs  and 
tail,  doubling  it  up  like  an  apron,  as  a  collecting  net,  then 
reaching  down  and  gobbling  up  the  insects. 

Bats  do  their  best  to  rid  the  world  of  insect  nuisances. 
They  are  not  harmful  and  may  be  definitely  beneficial  as  a 
check  on  prolific  insects.  Among  the  insects  eaten  most 
commonly  are  various  kinds  of  flies,  moths,  flying  ants, 
caddisflies,  mosquitoes,  ground  beetles,  and  bugs. 

Predators  of  bats  are  minks,  raccoons,  cats,  rats,  hawks, 
owls  and  snakes. 
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DOCTOR  J.  J.  MURRAY 
Lexington 


ON  our  last  Christmas  bird  count  in  Rockbridge  we 
found  a  towhee.  In  Tidewater  that  would  mean  noth- 
ing, but  here  in  this  cold  Valley  country  we  have 
only  a  few  times  seen  this  bird  in  December  or  January. 
On  the  Christmas  counts  last  year  the  bird  was  common 
enough  in  Tidewater,  102  showing  up  at  Newport  News  and 
60  at  Chincoteague.  It  was  rather  common  in  the  Piedmont, 
with  68  at  Fort  Belvoir  and  52  at  Lynchburg.  West  of  the 
Blue  Ridge,  however,  it  showed  up  at  only  three  places, 
though  one  of  these.  Blacksburg,  had  a  count  of  34.  In 
the  nesting  season  it  is  common  everywhere  across  the  state, 
from  Back  Bay  to  the  high  top  of  Mt.  Rogers.  I  do  not  ever 
remember  reaching  the  top  of  a  mountain  without  finding 
one. 

This  bird  is  now  usually  known  as  the  rufous-sided  towhee. 
to  distinguish  it  from  other  towhees  found  in  the  West. 
There,  in  addition  to  our  bird,  they  have  the  green-tailed 
towhee,  Abert's  towhee,  and  the  brown  towhee,  all  quite  dif- 
ferent in  markings  from  our  bird. 

The  towhee  is  bright  in  color  and  just  as  bright  in  tem- 
perament. The  male  is  black,  with  reddish  sides  and  white 
belly,  and  with  the  tail  and  large  wing  feathers  edged  with 
white.  As  the  bird  flits  about,  half  hidden  in  the  bushes, 
these  white  markings  are  very  much  in  evidence.  The  female 
is  marked  in  a  pattern  like  the  male,  except  that  in  her  the 
black  becomes  a  dusty  brown,  and  the  brown  on  the  sides 
is  duller.  In  our  Virginia  birds  the  iris  is  red,  but  in  the 
more  southern  variety  it  is  yellowish  or  white.  This  race, 


not  different  enough  to  be  a  separate  species,  is  considered 
to  be  a  subspecies  and  is  called  the  white-eyed  towhee.  Young 
towhees  are  strewed  on  the  underparts. 

You  always  know  when  a  towhee  is  around.  You  may 
not  be  able  to  see  it  in  the  thicket  but  it  will  sound  out  its 
name  with  a  bright  call,  totvhee.  toivhee.  As  long  as  you 
are  in  sight  it  will  continue  to  call,  moving  from  place  to 
place  in  the  dense  undergrowth  and  occasionally  mounting 
to  the  top  of  a  bush  to  give  you  a  brief  glimpse.  Towhee  is 
the  call  note;  the  song  is  a  bright  drink-your-tea-ee-ee. 

In  early  spring  it  often  sings  a  whisper  song.  Once  in  a 
fog,  high  up  on  Elliott's  Knob  in  Augusta  County,  I  saw  a 
male  in  an  odd  courtship  posture.  He  flew  to  the  top  of  a 
hush,  spread  his  tail  into  a  fan  shape  to  show  all  the  spots, 
raised  his  wings,  and  fluffed  out  his  feathers  until  in  the  fog 
he  seemed  twice  his  normal  size.  When  almost  directly  a 
female  appeared,  he  followed  her  in  a  rapid  courtship  chase. 

The  nest  is  well  hidden,  usually  on  the  ground  and  under 
the  shelter  of  a  bush.  Much  more  rarely  it  is  placed  in  a 
cedar  or  other  evergreen  as  high  as  three  feet  from  the 
ground.  I  once  found  an  unusually  exposed  nest,  placed 
almost  on  top  of  a  laurel  bush  and  in  easy  view. 

Usually  four,  sometimes  as  many  as  six  and  in  the 
mountains  often  as  few  as  three  eggs  are  laid.  The  mark- 
ings vary  a  great  deal.  Basically  white,  they  are  dotted  with 
small  spots  of  reddish-brown  or  lilac,  sometimes  heavily  and 
sometimes  lightly  spotted,  occasionally  with  larger  marks. 
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Edited  by  HARRY  GILLAiM 

Sika  Deer  Hunting  Again 
For   Assateague 

The  Game  Commission  approved  a 
three-day,  archery-only  season  and  a  6- 
day  gun  and  archery  season  for  Sika 
deer  on  Assateague  Island  this  fall. 
Archers  only  will  be  permitted  to  hunt 
on  the  island  October  7-9.  and  shotguns 
as  well  as  bows  and  arrows  will  be  per- 
mitted October  17-23.  The  hag  limit 
will  be  1  deer  a  day,  2  per  license  year, 
either  sex.  All  hunting  is  on  Chinco- 
teague  National  Wildlife  Refuge  proper- 
ty, and  rules  and  procedures  are  estab- 
lished by  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service.  Details  on  procedures  for  1965 
hunts  may  be  obtained  from  the  Refuge 
Manager.  Chincoteague  National  Wild- 
life Refuge,  Box  62,  Chincoteague,  Vir- 
ginia. 

Boat   Landing    Folder 

The  revised  edition  of  "Virginia  Pub- 
lic Boat  Landings  and  Marinas"  is  now 
available  from  license  agents,  marine 
and  sporting  goods  dealers  throughout 
the  state.  Listed  in  the  folder  are  nearly 
200  access  points  from  which  boats  may 
he  launched  and  180  commercial  marina 
facilities  on  fresh  and  salt  water. 

Three  designations  are  assigned  to 
ramps  in  the  landings  section — all- 
weather  ramps,  fair-weather  ramps  and 
put-in  points  from  which  portable  boats 
and  canoes  may  be  launched.  Thirty- 
nine  Game  Commission  access  facilities 
are  listed  including  several  just  com- 
pleted this  spring. 

In  the  marinas  section  listings  include 
water  depth,  number  of  berths,  type  of 
storage,  fuels  available,  and  types  of 
maintenance  and  repair  service  offered. 
Also  included  in  the  folder  is  a  .section 
on  where  to  obtain  maps  and  charts  of 
Virginia  waterways. 

Incentive  Payments  Suggested  for 

Croplands   Diverted   to   Public 

Recreation 

Additional  cash  incentives  for  farm- 
ers who  open  their  lands  to  public  recre- 
ational uses,  including  hunting  and  fish- 


ing, have  been  proposed  by  the  National 
Wildlife  Federation. 

Testifying  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Conservation  and  Credit.  House  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture.  Thomas  L.  Kim- 
ball. Federation  Executive  Director,  said. 
■"We  propose  that  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  be  authorized  to  enter  into 
contracts  with  farmers  for  additional 
cash  incentives  if  they  open  their  lands 
to  public  recreational  use." 

Pointing  out  that  the  Federation  for 
many  years  has  supported  the  basic  con- 
cept that  land  held  out  of  agricultural 
production  by  Federal  programs  should 
!»e  maintained  in  conservation  practices 
or  devoted  to  uses  of  public  benefit. 
Kimball  said.  "We  believe  most  Ameri- 
can taxpayers,  including  farmers,  find 
something  distasteful  in  offering  cash  to 
keep  land  idle.  Diverting  unneeded  acres 
into  beneficial  uses  which  do  not  compli- 
cate problems  of  surplus  production  are 
much  more  acceptable  practices.  We 
cannot  think  of  uses  for  such  land  which 
would  be  of  greater  public  interest  and 
value  than  for  hunting,  fishing  and 
recreation.  These  are  public  benefits  to 
which  agriculturists  could  point  with 
pride." 

Do    You    Have    Your    New    Fishing 
License? 

Virginia  hunting  licenses  and  fishing 
licenses  expire  June  30  of  each  year. 
This  seldom  bothers  hunters  since  there 
are  no  game  seasons  of  consequence  at 
this  time.  Each  July,  however,  numerous 
citations  are  issued  to  fishermen  caught 
afield  with  an  expired  license.  Unless 
you  bought  your  licen.se  within  the  past 
few  days,  better  check  the  expiration 
date  before  taking  pole  in  hand. 

Cut  OfF  Hooks  to  Save  Fish 

With  12-inch  limits  on  .several  Vir- 
ginia streams  and  lakes,  anglers  must  use 
care  to  avoid  injury  to  undersized  fish. 
Hooks  that  have  been  swallowed  or  are 
too  deeply  imbedded  for  easy  removal 
should  be  cut  off  and  left  in  the  fish. 
The  hooks  disintegrate  in  a  short  time 
and  fish  suffer  no  ill  effects. 


Unusual  Catch 


This  10  pound  8  ounce  freshwater  drum  was 
caught  by  Glen  Dougherty  of  Nickelsville 
while  fishing  the  Clinch  River  in  Scott  County. 
Although  his  saltwater  cousins  are  familiar  to 
eastern  Virginia  anglers,  distribution  of  the 
freshwater  variety  in  the  state  is  limited  to 
the  Clinch  River  System.  South  Holston  Dam 
apparently  prevents  them  from  reaching  South 
Holston  Reservoir.  They  are  common  in  other 
rivers    which    flow    into    the    Mississippi. 

Record  Striper 
If 


Roanoke    Times    photo    by 


Cochran 


This  19  pound  5  ounce  striper  taken  in  the 
Roanoke  River  is  the  current  state  record  land- 
locked rockflsh  from  the  resident  Kerr  Reservoir 
population.  These  landlocked  stripers  make  an- 
nual spawning  runs  up  the  Roanoke  and  Dan 
Rivers.  The  lucky  angler  is  Tommy  Huniiker 
of  Roanoke. 
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More    on 

Thirty-two  schools  had  100%  partici- 
pation in  the  contest.  The  principal  or  a 
representative  of  the  school  was  pre- 
sented a  check  and  certificate  by  Gov- 
ernor Harrison  who  congratulated  them 
on  the  outstanding  conservation  educa- 
tion work  being  carried  on  in  their 
schools.  Augusta  County  was  tops,  hav- 
ing four  1009r  elementary  schools:  Deer- 
field.  Greenville.  Jackson  Wilson  and 
Westwood  Hills.  Washington  County 
had  three  schools  eligible  for  the  award: 
Holston  High.  Hayters  Gap  Elementary 
and  Liberty  Hall  Elementary.  Other 
schools  participating  100%  were:  Albe- 
marle County,  Holy  Comforter  School; 
Alleghany  County,  Jeter  Elementary; 
Bland  County  High ;  Buckingham  Coun- 
ty High  and  Buckingham  Elementary; 
Carroll  County,  Gladesboro  Elementary: 
Chesterfield  County,  Ettrick  Elementary ; 
Clarke  County,  Boyce  Elementary ;  Fair- 
fax County.  Immanuel  Lutheran  School; 
Frederick  County.  Middleton  Elemen- 
tary and  Stephens  City  Elementary; 
Gloucester  County  High;  Greensville 
County,  Emporia  Elementary ;  Hanover 
County,  Mechanicsville  Elementary; 
Lunenburg  County,  Kenbridge  Graded; 
Montgomery  County,  McHarg  School; 
Northumberland  County.  Wicomico 
School;  Orange  County,  Grymes  Me- 
morial School;  Prince  William  County, 
Quantico  Post  High;  Roanoke  County, 
Green  Valley  Elementary ;  Russell  Coun- 
ty, Honaker  Elementary;  Spotsylvania 
County,  Berkeley  Elementary  and  Liv- 
ingston Elementary;  Sussex  County, 
Wakefield  Elementary ;  and  Tazewell 
County,   Pocahontas   Elementary. 


Augusta  County  Warden  H.  I.  Todd  presents 
essay  awards  to  the  winners  at  Riverheads  High 
School.  Pictured  (left  to  right):  Joan  Gilbert, 
Warden  Todd,  Charlene  Groah,  and  Mary 
Linda   Davis. 


the     18th    Annual    Wildlife     Essay    Contest 

Essay  Winners 
Express  Thanks 

To:  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR 
PHELPS  AND  CLARKE 
CO.  WARDEN  DENNEY 

My  family  and  I  would  like  to  thank 
you  for  the  wonderful  day  in  Richmond. 
I  learned  much  from  this  trip  and  en- 
joyed the  picnic.  I  am  proud  to  have 
met  the  Governor  and  to  have  won  the 

Governor    Harrison    congratulates    D.    W.    Naff,  -^^     jj^^  pictures  that   were   sent  to   me 

Jr.,    Principal,    Clarke    County    High    ichool,    on  n   ,  . 

the    school's     100%    participation    award.    Three        will   be  nice  to  keep. 

of    Mr.    Naff's    students    were    top    $50    winners.  Sincerely, 

Su  Vr^   ^'?'°;.  ■^'C^/"    ^'"''Vm  ^fiT'r^'7'  «o^6^e  Ramsburg 

9th    Grade;    and    Rice   W.    Levi,    III,    8th  Grade.  ^ 

Robert    S.    Ramsburg,    fifth    grade    top  winner, 

attends    Berryville    Elementary    School    in  Clarke 

County.  -"-^ 


> 


Governor  Harrison  presents  Ralph  R.  Reynolds, 
Principal  of  Bland  High  School,  an  award  for 
the  school's  100%  participation  in  the  contest. 
Bland  High  School  had  the  scholarship  winner, 
Mary  Sue  Scott.  The  top  $50  winner  for  the 
6th  Grade,  Linda  Munsey,  attends  Bland  Ele- 
mentary   School. 


Daily  Progrress,  Charlottesville ;  photo  by  Wilson 
The  above  winners  of  the  18th  Annual  Wildlife 
Essay  Contest  were  presented  their  awards  from 
the  Charlottesville-Albemarle  Chapter  of  Izaak 
Walton  League  in  May.  They  are  (from  left): 
Toni  Roades  of  Rock  Hill,  twelfth  grade,  honor- 
able mention;  William  Nolan  of  Lane,  tenth 
grade,  third  place;  Frank  Sweet  of  Rock  Hill, 
twelfth  grade,  honorable  mention;  Amy  Lane  of 
Greenbrier  School,  fifth  grade,  third  place; 
Marsha  Exum  of  Greenbrier,  fifth  grade,  fourth 
place;  Susan  Norrisey  of  Greenbrier,  seventh 
grade,  honorable  mention;  and  Richard  Trem- 
blay  of  Holy  Comforter  School,  sixth  grade, 
honorable  mention.  Two  winners  from  Broadus 
Wood  School  not  in  the  picture  are  Judith  Lee 
Cleveland,  grade  six,  and  Diane  Boyle,  grade 
five. 


To:  CONTEST  COORDINATOR 
ALLEN 

My  school  and  I  would  like  to  express 
our  thanks  to  you  and  the  Commission 
for  the  $10  award  won  in  the  Wildlife 
Essay  Contest.  The  fifth,  sixth  and  sev- 
enth grade  pupils  want  you  to  know  they 
enjoyed  writing  the  essays. 

I  would  like  you  to  know  that  the 
trip  to  Richmond  and  the  program 
planned  for  us  on  Friday,  April  30.  is 
an  experience  I  shall  not  forget.  Words 
cannot  express  how  much  I  enjoyed  and 
appreciated  having  this  experience. 

I  received  my  picture  and  Fm  proud 
of  it.  I  consider  it  an  honor  to  have  met 
Governor  Harrison. 

Thanks  again  for  a  wonderful  trip. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Mrs.  Thelma  Henderson,  Principal 
Hayter's  Gap  School 
Washington  County 
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File  A  Float  Plan 

For  your  greater  boating  safety,  file 
a  "Float  Plan"  as  an  added  margin  of 
safety.  Leave  your  "Float  Plan"  with 
some  responsible  person  on  shore;  then 
if  something  should  happen  and  you 
are  overdue,  this  person  can  notify  the 
Coast  Guard  or  local  rescue  agency  of 
your  intended  destination  or  cruising 
plan  so  help  can  reach  you  without  de- 
lay. 

Being  prepared  is  the  mark  of  a  good 
skipper.  So.  for  quick  reference,  jot 
down  the  name  and  phone  number  of 
the  agency  to  call  when  help  is  needed. 
If  you  are  going  away  overnight,  report 
your  arrival  at  each  destination  to  the 
person  holding  your  "Float  Plan." 

If  you  have  radio  equipment  on  board 
stay  tuned  to  2182  kilocycles  when  cruis- 
ing. The  Coast  Guard  sends  and  receives 
emergency  information  on  this  interna- 
tional radiotelephone  distress  and  call- 
ing frequency. 

Copies  of  the  "Float  Plan"  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Marine  Office  of  Ameri- 


ca within  your  area  or  the  Commission 
of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries,  P.  0. 
Box  1642.  Richmond,  Virginia  23213. 
In  addition,  all  marinas  located  on 
Virginia  waters  have  been  furnished 
copies  of  the  "Float  Plan"  form  for  your 
convenience. 

Don't    Put   Gasoline    in 
Plastic   Cans 

(Information  extiacted  from  volume  12,  no.  3, 
January-February     issue    FEP     Safety     Bulletin. ) 

Investigating  the  possible  danger  in 
using  polyethylene  Jerry  cans  disclosed 
that  at  temperatures  ranging  from  140° 
to  150°  F.  gasoline  will  chew  up  low- 
density  plastic  with  ease,  especially  in 
thin    sections. 

Heat  in  the  trunk  of  your  car  or  in 
the  covered  bow  of  your  boat  can  easily 
reach  these  temperatures  on  a  hot  day. 

These  are  just  two  of  many  situations 
in  which  explosions  can  occur  or  a 
blaze  start  that  could  end  in  tragedy, 
as  a  result  of  carrying  or  storing  gaso- 
line in  improper  containers. 


Special  Purpose  Water  Safety 
Buoyant   Devices  Approved 

The  I  .  S.  Coast  Guard  has  announced 
that  special  purpose  water  safety  buoy- 
ant devices,  such  as  devices  designed  for 
water  skiers,  became  acceptable  for  ap- 
proval by  the  Coast  Guard  on  July  1, 
1964.  for  Class  A.  1  and  2  motorboats 
not  carrying  passengers  for  hire.  These 
devices  must  bear  a  combination  "Labo- 
ratory L  SCG"  label  issued  by  a  recog- 
nized laboratory.  On  class  3  and  motor- 
boats  carrying  passengers  for  hire,  such 
approved  special  devices  can  be  car- 
ried as  excess  equipment  only.  The  ex- 
cess equipment  does  not  permit  a  re- 
duction in  the  number  of  life  preservers 
and  ring  life  buoys  required  to  be  car- 
ried in  these  instances. 

This  does  not  mean  that  ALL  ski 
belts  are  automatically  approved.  Only 
those  with  standard  approval  label  at- 
tached are  acceptable  in  meeting  the 
requirement  for  an  approved  lifesavinj 
device  for  each  passenger  on  board. 


FLOAT   PLAN 

of 


(name  of  boat  owner) 


IF  TROI^BLE  OCCURS  while  you're  cruising  on  your  boat,  help  will  come  faster  if  the  Coast  Guard  or  other 
rescue  agencies  know  where  to  look  for  you.  For  your  safety  and  your  family's  peace  of  mind  complete  this  form — 
leave  it  with  a  responsible  person  whom  you  can  depend  upon  to  notify  authorities  if  you're  overdue. 
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IF  OVERDUE,  CONTACT 


(name,  phone  number  of  neareif  Coast  Guard  station  or  ofher  rescue  agency) 


BOAT: 


Name  of  vessel 


Registry  number_ 
Power 


Length  overall- 
Color  of  hull 


(inboard,  outboard,  sail) 
NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  ABOARD 


Radio  aboard 


(white  hull,  blue  top,  etc.) 


(transmit  frequency) 


(receive  frequency) 


DEPARTURE  FROM. 
DESTINATION 


DATE  &  TIME  DEPART 

DATE  &  EST.  TIME  RETURN. 


ROUTE  OR  CRUISING  PLANS. 


DOGS  and  CATS 
of  the  wildlife 
jries    NOW. 

and  see  July's  promise 

fulfilled  in 

Novennber! 


UNIFORM 

BOATERS  SHOULD  LEARN 

THE  MEANING  OF, 

AND  OBEY,  THESE  MARKERS 


WATERWAY 
MARKER  SYSTEM 


BOATS  STAY  CLEAR 


A  DIAMOND  SHAPE  WITH  INSIDE 

CROSS  MARKS  BOUNDARY  OF  AN 

AREA  WITHIN  WHICH  BOATS  ARE 

PROHIBITED 


A  DIAMOND  SHAPE  WITH 
WHITE  CENTER  WARNS  OF 


DANGER 


THE  NATURE  OF  THE  HAZARD  ^/ 
BE  INDICATED  BY  WORDS   INSI 


CIRCLE  WITH 
WHITE  CENTER 
DENOTES  A 


RESTRICTION 

THE  NATURE  OF  WHICH  WILL  BE 
INDICATED  BY  WORDS  INSIDE 


^  FRENCH  CREEK 
DEEP  LANDING 

-w 

A  RECTANGULAR  SHAPE  DISPLAYS 

INFORMATION 

AS  TO  DIRECTIONS,  DISTANCES,  ETC. 


STANDARD  COLORS:  INTERNATIONAL  ORANGE  AND  WHITE 

(Black  letters  as  required) 


